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INTRODUCTION. 

/ 

The  following  letters  will  afford  their  own  explanation. 
They  are  upon  a  subject  of  deep  and  vital  importance.  The 
writer  will  need  no  apology  for  their  appearance  in  this  form. 

His  great  object  is  to  awaken  public  inquiry  to  the  subject  ex¬ 
amined  and  discussed  in  them.  That  some  project  will  veryj^ 
soon  be  consummated  for  uniting  the  commerce  and  trade  olW 
the  two  oceans,  either  by  a  ship  canal,  or  a  Rail  Road,  he 
scarcely  allows  himself  to  question ;  and  where,  except  through 
some  portion  of  that  narrow  neck  of  country,  separating  the 
two  seas,  can  such  a  work  be  successfully  accomplished  ?  In  di¬ 
rect  connection  with  the  final  disposal  of  the  Oregon  question, 
stands  that  of  some  immediate  great  pass-way  between  them. 
The  latter  must  follow  the  settlement  of  the  former.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  separate  them ;  and  the  present  seems  the  fitting 
moment  for  that  open,  frank,  and  free  discussion  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  which  the  writer  hopes  and  trusts  will  be  followed  by  the 
happiest  results  to  his  country. 


A  SERIES  OP  LETTERS, 

From  John' A.  Bryan,  late  Charge  d'affaires  of  the  United  Slates  to  Peru, 

on  the  connexion  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans 

— o — 

Panama,  February  14,  1845. 

Dear  Sir: — This  is  a  point  long  known  as  one  of  great  commercial 
attraction.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  contemplated  pass-way  from  the  At¬ 
lantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Nature  has  made  it  an  important  position. 
The  geography  of  the  world  has  left  it  without  a  prospective  rival  at  this 
Isthmus;  and,  being  compelled  on  my  route  to  Lima,  to  await  the  arrival 
of  one  of  our  ships  of  war  to  convey  me  to  my  destination,  I  have  felt  tiiat  I 
could,  in  no  other  way,  so  profitably  employ  the  leisure  of  the  interval, 
as  in  the  investigation  of  this  very  important  subject.  Hasty,  as  my  ex¬ 
amination  has  necessarily  been,  the  information  I  have  collected  is 
grounded  upon  facts  essential  to  be  thoroughly  understood,  and  vital  to 
the  interests  of  our  national  trade. 

Different  kingdoms  and  governments  had  so  long  theorized  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  canal  or  rail-road  between  ihe  two  oceans,  that  it  had  almost 
ceased  to  enlist  the  public  attention,  until  a  renewed  ardor  seemed  to  be 
infused  into  the  question,  by  the  recent  movements  of  the  popular  mind  in 
Europe.  For  centuries,  this^has  been  the  theme  of  public  discussion  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic';  and  some  among  the  most  scientific  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  statesmen  across  the  water  have  made  it  a  leading  topic  of 
comment  and  investigation,  not  only  in  the  learned  reviews,  but  in  the 
most  able  commercial  publications  that  have  so  long  shed  a  lustre  upon 
modern  enterprise  and  improvement  in  the  circles  of  transatlantic  intelli¬ 
gence. 

It  will  be  quite  burdensome  to  the  reader,  and  prove  an  unprofitable  use 
of  tbs  several  examinations,  reports,  and  estimates  connected  with  this 
great  question,  to  attempt,  at  least,  in  the  short  space  of  two  or  three 
letters,  which  I  propose  to  write  on  this  subject,  to  present  all  the  figured 
calculations  employed  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  the  projects  sug¬ 
gested.  This  would  only  weary  the  mind  by  overloading  it  with  a  mass 
of  self-evident  testimony  upon  a  point,  on  which,  there  seems  to  be  little 
or  no  diversity  of  opinion.  All  now  freely  admit  the  entire  practicability 
of  such  a  connexion.  Enough  is  already  known  to  convince  the  most 
skeptical,  that  no  insurmountable  barriers  stand  m  the  way  cf  its  accom¬ 
plishment.  The  objections  have,  all  of  them,  as  I  apprehend,  a  different 
foundation — one  which,  it  is  indeed  painful  to  contemplate,  and  which 
should,  if  possible  to  have  been  avoided,  never  have  had  an  existence. 
National  rivalry  ;  the  want  of  concession  and  compromise;  the  entire  ab¬ 
sence  of  all  concert  of  action;  the  distance  of  the  Isthmus  from  all  the 
great  maritime  Powers,  and  the  consequent  expense,  incident  to  so  great 
an  undertaking,  have  hitherto  quite  unfortunately  permitted  an  unparallel¬ 
ed  work  to  slumber  on  the  dull  page  of  an  engineer’s  or  commissioner’s 
report,  which,  once  accomplished,  would  spread  a  total  eclipse  upon  every 
thing  of  its  kind,  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Such  an  enterprise  should 
be  the  work  of  nations.  Every  quarter  of  the  glebe  is  interested  in  its 
execution;  rivalry  should  have  no  part  or  lot  in  the  matter.  The  con¬ 
nexion  of  the  two  oceans  should  in  truth,  be  made  a  common  object  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  That  great  purpose  would  be  defeated,  should  it 
pass,  as  I  greatly  fear  it  will  do,  into  the  hands  of  speculators ;  but  the 
God  of  Nature  intended  it  for  no  such  monopoly.  The  broad  ocean  is  the 
common  high-way  for  the  commerce  of  the  world.  No  compromise  is  re¬ 
quired  for  its  free  enjoyment;  the  flag  of  every  nation  finds  protection 
upon  its  waves ;  the  products  of  every  clime  ride  in  security  upon  its  bo¬ 
som  ;  and  latitude  and  longitude  are  given  to  ever}7  sail  that  whitens  its 
surface. 

All  this,  and  more,  is  indeed  true  in  the  abstract ;  but,  after  all,  what  is 
the  use  to  moralize.  Why  urge  what  ought  to  be  done ,  when  such  oppos- 
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ing  interests  are  brought  in  conflict  ?  They  hold  supreme  control  in  all 
such  matters.  This  has  been  fully  shown  by  the  course  hitherto  adopted, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  much  reason  to  expect  better  things  for 
the  future. 

The  distance  that  separates  the  Atlantic  from  the  Pacific,  at  this  Isth¬ 
mus,  is  so  very  trifling,  that  the  proposed  union  is  one  of  the  most  palpa¬ 
bly  natural  events  within  the  whole  circle  of  hydraulic  operations;  and, 
yet,  how  strange  the  fact,  that  a  project,  so  rich  in  promise,  so  deeply  in¬ 
teresting,  and  so  vitally  important  to  the  commerce  and  trade  of  nations, 
should  be  known  only  upon  the  maps  and  charts  of  the  mere  agents  of 
Government. 

The  Congress  of  Nations  once  sat  in  solemn  conclave  here.  The 
grand  aim  of  that  Convention  was  understood  to  be  to  fix  upon  some  mu¬ 
tually  advantageous  commercial  regulations,  and  to  promote  union  and 
concert  in  this  vast  undertaking.  But  its  acts  and  doings  seem  to  be  little 
known.  By  many,  that  Convention  was  considered  a  mere  chimera. 
However  that  might  be,  certain  it  is,  that  impenetrable  darkness  covers 
its  deliberations  at  this  point. 

The  only  memorial  of  its  result  here,  at  the  very  seat  of  its  sittings,  which 
weeks  of  persevering  inquiry  alone  have  enabled  me  to  discover,  (and  that 
indeed  a  sad  one,)  I  found  engraved  upon  the  tomb-stones  of  two  young 
men  from  England,  one  aged  eighteen  and  the  other  twenty-one,  secreta¬ 
ries  to  the  British  representation  in  that  Congress,  who  died  here,  June 
and  July,  1826,  of  the  prevailing  fever  of  the  country,  and  within  a  few 
weeks  after  their  arrival.  Yet,  Panama  is  deemed  uncommonly  healthy, 
and  free  from  all  those  fatal  maladies  which  are  so  lamentably  incident  to 
some  of  the  less  favored  ports  upon  this  coast. 

Whatever  the  deliberations  of  that  body,  certainly  nothing  of  interest 
has  ever  followed  its  doings,  and  we  have  to  look  to  subsequent*  events 
for  ail  that  has  ever  been  made  to  see  the  light  upon  this  subject. 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  accurate  intelligence  of  some  of  the  early 
movements  upon  this  question,  has  drawn  my  attention  more  directly  to 
those  of  our  own  land  and  nation.  We  have  ever  engaged,  as  a  people, 
in  a  warmth  of  interest  and  feeling  natural  to  our  position,  in  this  vitally 
important  discussion.  Though  suffered  to  slumber,  it  has  never  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  die.  It  is  now,  as  it  has  ever  been  in  the  United  States,  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  earnest  and  anxious  inquiry  among  all  of  our  leading  statesmen 
and  men  of  science,  many  of  whom  have  been  most  ardent  and  untiring 
in  their  investigations,  and  to  whom  the  commercial  world  is,  at  this  mo- 
ment,  deeply  indebted  for  the  embodied  information  they  have  left  upon 
record.  The  American  press,  too,  that  great  engine  of  public  opinion, 
that  mighty  prop  and  pillar  of  freedom,  has  never  been  behind  those  of 
France  and  England,  in  a  frank  and  manly  discussion  of  this  proposition. 
It  is  true,  that  those  monarchies,  each  of  which,  has  a  string  of  rich  and 
productive  islands  in  the  Indies,  and  the  former  in  the  Pacific,  have  for 
centuries  been  looking  with  eagle  eyes  to  this  Isthmus ;  and  the  latter 
Power  in  particular,  if  full  credence  may  be  given  to  proceedings  whose 
object  cannot  well  be  misapprehended,  has  been  eagerly  watching  every 
ruffling  of  a  leaf  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  having  the  least  squint¬ 
ing  towards  the  contemplated  connexion  of  the  two  seas.  A  Gondensed 
history  of  the  steps  taken  by  different  nations  and  Governments,  in  refe¬ 
rence  to  this  project,  will,  at  a  glance,  show  the  position  in  which  this 
matter  now  stands  ;  and  this  will  be  brought  within  a  very  narrow  com¬ 
pass.  Tiresome  and  prolix  essays  are  illy  suited  to  such  an  investigation  ; 
they  serve  only  to  clog  and  embarrass  enquiry  ;  while  a  brief  synopsis, 
embodying  all  the  material  facts,  can  be  made  to  reach  every  reader,  and 
every  private  study.  This  I  shall  endeavor  to  effect ;  for  a  full  and  minute 
description  of  all  the  correspondence,  surveys  and  estimates,  commer¬ 
cial,  statistical  and  hydraulic,  would  crowd  a  volume  of  a  thousend  pages. 
When  properly  condensed,  this  is  its  brief  history ;  a  part  of  which  will 
be  made  to  follow  in  subsequent  communications. 

The  precise  distance  from  ocean  to  ocean,  across  the  Isthmus  of  Pa¬ 
nama,  in  a  direct  line,  is  thirty-nine  miles.  By  the  various  windings  of 
the  streams  and  the  hills,  this  distance  must  necessarily  fee  considerably 
increased.  After  leaving  the  Chagres  river,  which  is  a  beautiful  stream. 
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rolling;  majestically  from  the  monntains,  winding,  deep  and  clear,  some  of 
the  elevations  are  steep  and  rugged,  but  neither  insurmountable  as  obsta¬ 
cles,  nor  very  difficult,  in  the  main,  of  being  successfully  overcome,  All 
the  surveys  and  estimates  sufficiently  demonstrate  this  truth,  sustained 
and  defended  as  it  is,  by  the  deliberate  judgments  of  the  many  able,  scien¬ 
tific  men  who  have  examined  the  subject. 

The  American  Consul  at  this  port,  (Wm.  Nelson,  Esq.,  who,  I  take 
occasion  to  say,  is  a  very  capable,  efficient  and  valuable  officer,)  has  refer¬ 
red  me  to  some  statistical  facts,  of  a  local  character,  which  it  may  be  well 
to  present  in  this  place.  They  will  serve  to  illustrate,  in  a  small  degree, 
some  of  the  points  standing  closely  associated  with  the  idea  of  this  great 
contemplated  improvement. 

The  Isthmus  of  Patnama  is  composed  of  two  distinct  provinces,  each 
of  which  is  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  New  Granada.  That 
of  Panama,  contains  about  seventy-five  thousand  inhabitants,  and  that  of 
Veraguas,  (which,  in  the  original  Spanish  tongue,  signifies  two  seas,) 
nearly  or  quite  forty-five  thousand.  Of  this  number,  only  about  one  thou¬ 
sand  continue  to  be  slaves. 

The  white  population  is  quite  limited.  Nineteen-twentieths  of  the 
whole  people  of  the  two  provinces  are  negroes,  indians  and  creoles. 

The  importations  amount,  annually,  to  about  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  These  consist  principally  of  British  dry  goods  from  Jamaica, 
which  are  borne  upon  the  backs  of  mules  over  the  Isthmus,  from  Ciuses 
and  Gorgena,  the  head  of  boat  navigation  upon  the  Chagres  river. 

The  annual  exports  are  also  quite  limited,  and  consist,  mainly,  of  hides, 
sarsaparilla,  pearls,  gold  dust  and  doubloons. 

The  principal  productious  of  the  Isthmus  are  rice,  Indian  corn,  plan¬ 
tains,  yams,  sugar,  &c.,  and  these  articles  are  those  of  general  consump¬ 
tion  among  the  inhabitants,  and  nearly  the  only  ones  of  family  use. 

Cotton,  coffee  and  cocoa  are  also  produced,  but  not  insufficient  quanti¬ 
ties  for  exportation. 

Gold,  silver  and  copper  mines  abound  in  almost  every  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  coal  beds  have  recently  been  discovered  in  the  Province  of  Ve¬ 
raguas  ;  but  how  extensive  or  promising,  in  quantity  or  quality,  is  not  yet 
fully  known.  It  is,  however,  deemed  abundant  and  ample  for  the  supply 
of  a  large  extent  of  country  around,  and  no  reasonble  doubt  remains  of 
the  existence  of  similar  inexhaustible  fountains  of  this  useful  material  in 
the  mountains  of  the  two  provinces,  yet  to  be  developed.  Industry  and 
research  will  bring  them  to  light;  and  time,  it  is  confidently  believed,  will 
yet  unfold  undiscovered  sources  of  mineral  wealth  in  this  region,  scarce¬ 
ly  excelled  by  the  rich  and  productive  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico. 

This  town  (Panama)  is  the  capital  of  this  province.  It  was  once  (in 
the  liey-day  of  its  prosperity  and  success)  a  place  of  wealth  and  impor¬ 
tance,  and  the  great  centre  point  for  the  millions  of  the  precious  metals 
that  annually  found  their  way  to  the  Atlantic,  over  a  low  chain  of  the 
hills  of  the  Cordilleras.  It  now  contains  a  population  of  about  seven 
thousand  souls,  principally  colored.  It  is  a  walled  town,  and  it  was  early 
enacted  by  the  public  authorities  here,  that  no  dwelling  should  be  erected 
out-side  of  the  breatwork.  This  prohibition,  however,  has  long  been  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  and  at  this  particular  period,  about  an  equal  number  and  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  live  without  the  walls.  But  such  is  the  present 
lamentable  depression  of  public  spirit  here,  and  such  has  been  the  actual 
decline  of  business  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  that,  to  a  fresh  so¬ 
journer  from  our  own  prosperous  land,  coming  from  our  blooming  fields, 
and  flourishing  cities  and  towns,  it  has  certainly  a  very  uninviting  aspect, 
and  one  that  connot  well  he  contemplated  without  pain.  And  yet,  one 
prominent  fact  must  te  admitted  to  their  credit,  and  that  is,  that  entire  good 
order  seems  to  reign  among  the  people,  and  evidences  exist,  everywhere 
around  you,  in  town  or  country,  of  that  characteristic  ease  and  content¬ 
ment,  which  is,  after  all,  in  a  great  degree,  the  true  fountain  of  all  real  en¬ 
joyment. 

I  have  made  this  brief  diversion  from  the  main  subject  under  considera¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  have  properly  incorporated  in  my  letter,  such  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  statistics  of  this  Isthmus,  as  seemed  to  me  somewThat  essential  to  a  full 
elucidation  of  this  projected  enterprise. 
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The  Netherlands  were  the  first  great  nation  that  took  early  steps  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  practicability  of  the  proposed  connexion  of  the  two  oceans. 
That  country  spent  large  sums  of  money  in  its  investigation ;  but  years  ol 
labor  and  toil  yielded  nothing  but  mortification  and  disappointment. 

General  Verveer,  (as  was  fully  communicated  to  our  Government, 
by  Mr.  Savage,  then  acting  Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Guatemala,) 
clothed  with  full  powers  from  his  King,  arrived  in  that  city  in  March* 
1829.  That  beautiful  country  was  then  in  a  distracted  state  of  civil  com¬ 
motion.  The  troops  of  St.  Salvador  and  Honduras  flooded  the  republic, 
and  a  devastating  revolution,  dealing  desolation  and  death  along  its  path, 
soon  placed  the  devoted  city  of  Guatemala  in  the  power  of  the  invading 
hero,  Morazan. 

A  painful  suspense  to  General  Verveer,  followed  this  disastrous  result; 
and  it  was  not  until  a  new  order  of  things  prevailed,  that  he  opened  the 
subject  of  his  mission  to  the  ruling  powers.  Commissioners  were  finally 
appointed,  and  negotiations  were  commenced.  The  representative  of 
the  Netherlands  sought  the  adoption  of  a  canal  route  through  tile  agency 
of  a  company  of  Hollanders,  by  way  of  St.  Juan  and  Nicaragua.  Success 
in  a  measure  followed  his  efforts.  A  decree  of  the  Congress  stipulated 
certain  conditions,  as  the  basis  of  the  arrangement. 

The  articles  embracing  the  minutia  of  this  agreement  are  too  numerous 
for  the  limits  I  have  allowed  myself  in  this  communication  ;  nor  are  they 
at  all  requisite,  in  detail,  to  a  definite  understanding  of  it.  Some  among 
them,  seem  quite  essential,  however,  to  a  general  knowledge  of  this  sub¬ 
ject  ;  and  in  the  brief  form  in  which  I  propose  to  present  it,  a  few  lines 
will  encompass  them.  They  were  minutely  communicated  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States,  under  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  1835,  re¬ 
questing  the  President  to  consider  the  expediency  of  opening  negotiations 
with  other  nations  in  reference  to  this  grand  enterprise. 

It  was  particularly  provided  by  the  Government  of  the  Republic,  that 
the  canal  should  be  free  to  all  nations.  That  no  Government,  in  this  par¬ 
ticular,  should  enjoy  advantages  over  another.  That  the  consent  of  the 
Government  of  Guatemala  should  be  first  obtained  for  the  passage  of  all 
ships  through  the  canal ;  and  such  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  no  flag  at 
war  with  the  Republic  or  any  other  nation.  The  Government  was  to  fur¬ 
nish,  at  its  own  expense,  the  free  use  of  the  soil  over  which  the  canal  was 
to  be  made;  the  company  to  supply  the  plan  of  the  canal,  which  was  re¬ 
quired  to  be  upon  the  most  extensive  possible  scale.  The  work  was  to 
pay  the  capital  and  interest  out  of  its  own  revenues;  the  revenues,  also, 
to  pay  for  all  repairs  and  preservation.  The  direction  of  the  business  to 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  undertakers,  and  all  foreigners  employed  on 
the  work  to  be  deemed  guests  of  the  nation,  and  free  from  all  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  same.  They  were  likewise  to  be  exempt,  not  only  from  mili¬ 
tary  servide,  but  to  be  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

A  free  commercial  town  was  to  be  established  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ca¬ 
nal,  which  should  enjoy  perfect  freedom  of  religious  toleration,  entire 
freedom  of  commerce,  and  to  have  its  own  municipal  regulations.  The 
town  and  canal  were  to  remain  under  the  direct  sovereignty  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  and  the  whole  project  to  be  commended  to  the  special  protection 
cf  all  the  maritime  Powers  of  the  world. 

By  subsequent  enactment  of  the  Congress  of  the  Government,  it  was 
further  decreed,  that  the  union  of  the  Pacific  and  Atalntic,  by  a  canal 
across  the  Isthmus,  was  fixed  and  irrevocable.  The  decree  alledged,  that 
the  great  work  was  undertaken  with  the  most  liberal  and  philanthropic 
views,  and  with  the  full  persuasion  that  its  completion  would  augment 
the  happiness  of  every  nation,  by  advancing  navigation,  commerce  and 
industry,  as  well  as  the  arts,  sciences  and  civilization  ;  and  certain  safe¬ 
guards  were  required,  as  indispensably  requisite  to  ensure  its  advance¬ 
ment  and  success.  The  slave-trade  through  the  canal  was  positively  in¬ 
hibited,  and  every  slave  made  free  who  should  thus  enter  it.  Also,  the 
act  of  trafficking  in  them,  was,  under  the  prescribed  regulations,  made 
positive  piracy. 

Other  important  guards  and  securities  were  thrown  into  the  decree,  such 
as  defining  and  designating  the  track  and  dimensions  of  the  canal,  and 
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pointing  out  the  mode  of  its  administration— controllership  of  the  capital 
to  be  emploj’ed,  the  method  for  raising  it,  the  investment  of  the  funds.  See. 
and  the  form  and  manner,  and  time  of  rendering  accounts.  It  was  lurther 
nrovided,  that  proper  guarantees  be  made  as  security  for  the  interest,  and 
the  final  extinguishment  of  the  debt  to  be  contracted  tor  its  constuction ; 
for  cedin'*  the^grounds,  lakes,  rivers,  materials.  &c.5  for  the  construction, 
preservation  and  proper  management  of  the  great  work.  A  tarilf  of  tran¬ 
sit  duties  and  tolls  was  also  provided  ;  and,  indeed,  all  the  necessary  pro¬ 
visos  and  exactions  made,  which  seemed  essential  to  protect  the  rights  anu 
interests  of  the  Government,  and  of  the  company  to  whom  the  privilege 
was  extended.  The  rights  of  those  employed,  the  defence  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  canal,  its  pilotage  in  the  harbors,  inspection  and  police,  and  all 
other  safe-guards  to  prevent  injury  or  embarrassment,  and  to  insure  a 
faithful  execution  of  the  contract,  were  specially  provided  for ;  and  the 
whole  based  upon  a  loan  to  be  obtained  from  Holland  of  three  millions 
of  dollars.  But,  before  any  definite  action  was  ever  had  upon  the  subject, 
in  pursuance  of  these  proceedings,  disturbances  of  a  serious  nature  (as 
was  communicated  by  Mr.  Savage,  our  Consul  at  Guatemala)  broke 
out  in  Holland,  and  the  whole  arrangement  failed  of  its  lull  consumma¬ 
tion.  This  was  during  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1830,  and  the  expres¬ 
sive  language  used  by  Mr.  Savage,  in  alluding  to  this  unexpected  result, 
that  “  all  concur,  and  every  one  seems  tacitly  to  look  forward  to  the 
v  United  States  for  the  completion  of  this  project,”  is  truly  indicative  of 
the  prevalent  feeling  then  existing  in  Guatemala,  and  which  ever  has  ex¬ 
isted  among  that  people,  in  favor  of  our  Government  and  country.  Mr. 
Savage  further  very  emphatically  adds:  “The  people  say,  that  the 
‘United  States,  identified  in  her  institutions  with  this  Government,  ought 
‘  to  have  the  preference.” 

This  opinion  is  fully  sustained  by  Mr.  Canaz,  Envoy  Extraordinary 
to  the  United  States  from  Guatemala,  in  his  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Clay,  then  Secretary  of  State,  in  1835.  ‘  In  that  correspondence,  the  de¬ 
portment  and  conduct  of  Mr.  Canaz,  was  that  of  a  high-minded  and  honora¬ 
ble  man,  an  enlightened  patriot,  and  an  able  and  distinguished  statesman. 
There  is  certainly  very  great  force  in  his  views,  as  embodied  in  his  note- 
While  recapitulating  the  many  embarrassments,  incident  to  the  infant  free¬ 
dom  of  his  own  land,  and  the  difficulties  of  that  assurance  of  pecuniary 
aid  and  co-operation  so  desirable,  (which  he  deeply  regretted  to  be  unable 
to  tender,)  he  most  beautifully  observes:  “This  project,  which,  viewed 
‘with  respect  to  the  possibility  of  its  execution,  does  not  exceed  ordinary 
{ bounds,  is,  for  the  importance  of  the  effect  it  ought  to  produce  upon  the 
4  general  prosperity  of  the  two  worlds,  the  most  vast  which  could  ever  be 
‘conceived;  and, Although  the  omission  of  it  ought  to  fill  with  shame  the 
* Government  which  previously  caused  it,  its  execution  will  be  a  most 
‘glorious  act  for  that  which  undertakes  and  brings  it  to  the  desired  termi- 
‘  nation.  I  am  certain  that  my  Government,  when  placed  in  better  cir- 
4  cumstances  than  the  present,  would  not  consent  to  part  with  the  least 
‘  portion  of  this  distinguished  honor  ;  but  it  is,  in  the  first  moments  of  its 
‘  existence,  occupied  simultaneously  in  forming  the  institutions  which 
‘  must  confirm  its  political  government,  and  the  quantity  of  force  which  is 
‘necessary  to  secure  its  preservation,  and  can  neither  distract  its  attention 
‘  from  these  objects,  nor  employ  its  resources,  which  are  still  scanty,  on 
‘these  which  are  not  of  primary  necessity.  But  as  its  sentiments  do  not 
‘  permit  meanness,  and  its  sincere  desires  are  those  of  utility,  it  does  not 
‘  wish  to  retard  longer  the  inestimable  benefits  which  must  be  produced 
‘  to  the  world  by  means  of  this  great  enterprise  ;  and  it  has  been  resolved 
‘to  consent  to  a  foreign  co-operation  to  render  it  effectual. 

“  I  ought  to  mention,  sir,  as  the  representative  of  the  Government  of  the 

*  Centre,  that  nothing  would  be  more  grateful  to  it  than  that  this  co-operation 
‘  should  be  owing  to  your  generous  nation,  whose  noble  conduct  has  been 
‘  a  model  and  a  protection  to  all  the  Americas;  and  that  on  these  conside- 

*  rations,  it  will  be  highly  satisfactory  to  have  it  a  participator,  not  only  in 
‘  the  merit  of  the  enterprise,  but  in  the  great  advantages  which  that  canal 
‘  communication  must  produce,  by  means  of  a  treaty,  -which  may  per¬ 
petually  secure  the  possession  of  it  to  the  two  nations.  By  the  data 
c  which  at  present  exists,  there  ought  to  be  no  doubt  of  the  possibility  of 
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*  the  work  in  the  terms  shown  by  the  plan  which  I  have  the  honor  of  send- 
‘  ing  to  you  herewith.” 

This  very  acceptable  response  to  the  opening  note  of  Mr.  Clay  was  as 
politely  answered  by  that  eloquent  and  eminent  American  statesman,  in 
which,  among  other  things,  he  takes  occasion  to  remark  :  44  I  am  instruc- 

*  ted  by  the  President  to  make  known  to  you  the  very  great  sensibility 
4  with  which  he  received  the  expression  of  sentiments  of  consideration 
4  and  friendship  towards  the  United  States,  which  are  entertained  by  the 
4  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the  Centre  of  America,  and  at  the  same 

*  time  to  assure  you  that  they  are  most  cordially  reciprocated.” 

Mr.  Clay,  in  further  allusion  to  this  great  project,  then  in  the  incep¬ 
tive  stages  of  public  inquiry  and  investigation,  goes  on  to  observe :  “  The 
‘  confidence  of  your  Government  in  that  of  the  United  States,  is  strongly 
4  manifested  by  the  highly  important  proposition  which  your  note  commu- 
‘  nicates.  That  proposition  is,  that  the  United  States  shall  co-operate  with 
4  the  Republic  of  the  Centre,  in  promoting  the  opening  of  a  canal  through 

*  the  province  of  Nicaragua,  to  unite  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  that  of  the  Pa- 
4  cific ;  and  that,  by  means  of  a  treaty,  the  advantages  of  that  canal  may 
4  be  perpetually  secured  to  the  two  nations.  The  idea  has  been  long  con- 
4  ceived  of  uniting  those  two  seas  by  a  canal  navigation.  The  execution 
‘  of  it  will  form  a  great  epoch  in  the  commercial  affairs  of  the  world. 
4  Various  lines  for  the  proposed  canal  have  been  suggested,  and  have  di- 
4  vided  public  opinion.  The  evidence  tending  to  show  the  superiority  of 
4  the  advantages  of  that  which  would  traverse  the  province  of  Nicaragua 
4  seems  to  have  nearly  settled  the  question  in  favor  of  that  route.  Still, 
4  on  a  project  of  such  vast  magnitude,  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  with  the 
4  greatest  caution.  A.  false  step,  taken  in  the  first  movement,  might  lead 
4  to  most  mischievous  consequences.  The  President  has,  therefore,  deter¬ 
mined  to  instruct  the  Charge  d’Affaires  of  the  United  States,  who m  he 
4  hss  just  appointed,  (and  who  will  shortly  proceed  to  the  Republic  of  the 
‘Centre,)  to  investigate,  with  the  greatest  care,  the  facilities  which  the 
4  route  through  the  province  of  Nicaragua  offers,  and  to  remit  the  infor¬ 
mation  which  he  may  acquire  to  the  United  States.  Should  it  confirm 
‘  the  preference  which  it  is  believed  that  route  possesses,  it  will  then  be 
4  necessary  to  consult  Congress,  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  opera- 
4  tion  which  shall  be  given  towards  the  completion  of  the  great  work. 
4  The  Charge  d’Affaires  of  the  United  States  will  be  specially  directed  to 
4  assure  your  Government  of  the  deep  interest  which  is  taken  by  that  of 
4  the  United  States,  in  the  execution  of  an  undertaking  which  is  so  highly 
4  calculated  to  diffuse  an  extensive  influence  on  the  affairs  of  mankind, 
4  and  to  express  to  it,  also,  the  acknowledgments  which  are  justly  due  to 
4  the  friendly  overture  of  which  you  have  been  the  organ.” 

Under  date  of  the  24th  November,  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Williams, 
the  then  Charge  d’Affaires  to  Guatemala,  alluded  to  in  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Clay,  writes  thus  to  the  Department  of  State  :  44  On  my  journey,  at  St. 

4  Vincente,  eighty  six  leagues  east  southeast  from  this  city,  I  met  with 
4  Mr.  Canaz.  He  returned  from  the  United  States  by  the  river  St.  John 
4  and  Lake  Nicaragua.  He  entertains  no  doubt  of  the  practicability  of 
4  the  contemplated  canal.” 

In  the  communication  of  Mr.  Clay  to  Mr.  Williams,  introducing  this 
interesting  subject,  as  standing  immediately  connected  with  the  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Mr.  Canaz,  before  alluded  to,  he  observes;  that  44  the  note 
4  addressed  to  the  Department  by  the  Minister  of  the  Republic  of  the 
4  Centre,  afforded  a  new  and  highly  interesting  proof  of  the  friendly  sen¬ 
timents  entertained  by  his  Government  towards  the  United  States.” 

In  that  note  he  adds  :  44  After  calling  the  attention  of  the  Government 
4  to  the  important  object  of  uniting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  by  a 
4  canal  navigation  through  the  province  of  Nicaragua,  by  the  direction  of 
4  his  Government,  Mr.  Canaz  offers  to  that  of  the  United  States  to  share 
4  in  that  great  interprize,  and,  by  means  of  a  treaty,  perpetually  to  secure 
4  the  advantages  of  it  to  the  two  nations.  To  that  note,  an  answer  was 
‘transmitted.” 

44It  will  at  once  occur  to  you,”  continues  Mr.  Clay,  “to  ascertain  if 
4  surveys  have  been  made  of  the  proposed  route  of  the  canal,  and  if  entire 
‘  confidence  may  be  placed  in  their  accuracy.”  And  he  proceeds  very 
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pertinently  to  ask,  “what  is  its  length?  what  the  nature  of  the  country, 
‘  and  the  ground  through  which  it  is  to  pass?  Can  the  supply  of  water 
‘  for  feeders  be  drawn  from  the  Lake  Nicaragua,  or  other  adequate  sources  ? 
‘ In  short,  what  facilities  do  the  country  and  the  state  of  its  population  af¬ 
ford  for  making  the  canal,  and  what  are  the  estimates  of  its  cost?  It  is 
‘  not  intended  that  you  should  inspire  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
‘Guatemala,  with  any  confident  expectation  that  the  United  States  will 
‘contribute,  by  pecuniary  or  other  means,  to  the  execution  of  the  work, 
‘because  it  is  not  yet  known  what  views  Congress  might  take  of  it.  What 
‘  the  President  desires  is,  to  be  put  in  possession  of  such  full  information 

*  as  will  serve  to  guide  the  judgment  of  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
‘  United  States  in  determining,  in  regard  to  it,  what  belong  to  their  inte- 
‘  rest  and  duties.” 

These  cursory  views  pretty  faithfully  indicate  the  state  of  public  feeling 
prevailing  in  the  United  States  upon  this  snbject  at  the  time  of  these  ne¬ 
gotiations;  and  very  fairly  illustrate  the  precaution  usually  employed  by  all 
of  our  public  functionaries,  when  engaged  in  an  enterprise,  having  for  its 
object,  the  interest  and  welfare  of  a  great  and  growing  nation. 

But  Mr.  Clay'  stood  not  alone  in  this  grand  movement.  He  was 
backed  by  powerful  intellects,  and  by  men,  having  with  them,  the  un¬ 
bounded  confidence  of  the  mass  of  the  American  people.  General  Jack- 
son,  the  venerable  sage  of  the  Hermitage,  on  coming  into  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  is  understood  to  have  given  this  inquiry  his  early  attention,  and 
his  warm  and  hearty  sanction.  And  both  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  Mr.  For¬ 
syth,  eminent  and  distinguished  in  the  councils  of  their  country,  when  re¬ 
spectively  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  State,  took  an  active  interest 
in  the  preliminary  steps  for  its  thorough  investigation.  Mr.  Livingston, 
of  Louisiana,  too.  Secretary  of  State,  under  General  Jackson,  whose 
learning  and  abilities  shed  an  enduring  lustre  upon  every  branch  of  the 
public  service  to  which  he  was  ever  called,  in  his  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Jeffers,  manifests  the  deepest  solicitude  in  behalf  of  this  projected 
measure.  He  sought  to  learn  the  actual  state  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Congress  of  Guatemala,  and  the  precise  and  definite  principles  of  the  ar¬ 
rangement  made  between  that  Republic  and  the  Dutch  company,  hereto¬ 
fore  alluded  to.  He  was  particularly  solicitous  to  understand  the  real 
basis  of  the  agreement  with  the  Minister  of  the  Netherlands,  and  whether 
the  copies  of  the  several  articles  of  the  contract  were  or  were  not  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Savage,  (who  did  not,  in  some  particulars,  pretend  to  any 
definite  knowledge  of  his  own,  on  the  matter  communicated  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.) 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Jeffers,  dated  20th  of  July,  1831,  Mr. 
Livingston  says:  “The  ports,  inlets,  rivers,  and  other  facilities  for  ei- 

*  ternal  commerce  on  both  seas,  are  not  known  or  laid  down  on  any  charts 

*  with  sufficient  accuracy.  It  will  be  useful,  if  any  surveys  have  been 
‘made  by  order  of  the  Government,  or  by  individuals,  to  procure  copies 
« of  them  ;  and  when  such  do  not  exist,  or  cannot  be  procured,  to  get  such 

*  information  as  you  think  can  be  relied  on,  and  forward  it  to  this  Depart- 

*  ment,  with  the  mode  and  cost  of  transportation  from  the  ports  to  the  inte- 
« rior,  and  across  from  one  sea  to  another.  One  object  of  the  last  inquiries  is 
‘  to  determine  whether,  without  the  facilities  of  a  canal,  the  charge  of 
‘  transportation,  unshipping  and  reshipping,  would  or  would  not  give  to 
‘  the  passage  across  the  Isthmus  any  advantage  in  the  East  India  trade  over 
‘the  usual  route.  Connected  with  this  object  would  be  the  inquiry,  what 
‘  quantity  and  value  of  the  commodities  of  the  Phillipines,  China  or  the 
‘East  Indies,  would  be  consumed  in  the  Republic,  or  the  adjacent  parts  of 

*  Colombia  and  Mexico.” 

With  this  correspondence,  for  a  time,  seemed  to  close  all  negotiation  in 
this  business ;  but  the  subject  was  again  revived  in  1835 — ’6  by  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Charles  Biddle,  Esq.,  by  virtue  of  the  resolution  of  the 
Senate  before  alluded  to,  who  was  specially  charged,  under  instructions 
from  Mr.  Forsyth,  with  the  duty  of  making  observations  and  inquiries,  and 
collecting  documents  relative  to  the  establishment  of  a  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  by  means  of  a  rail-road  across  the 
Isthmus  ol  Panama.  This  Isthmus  was  at  that  time,  it  seems,  the  only  point 
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of  inquiry  authorized  by  the  President,  and  to  this  end,  the  appointment 
of  a  special  agent  had  been  made. 

Mr.  Biddle  came  on  in  March,  1S36,  and  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Afee,  then  Charge  d’Afifaires  of  the  United  States  to  the  Republic  of 
New  Granada,  to  the  public  authorities  at  Bogota.  He  soon  entered  upon 
negotiations  with  the  Government,  and  made  a  full  and  minute  examina¬ 
tion  (as  would  seem  from  his  report)  of  the  route  from  Panama  to 
Chagres,  with  the  view  cf  constructing  a  road  upon  the  macadamized 
plan  between  the  two  points. 

1  know  of  no  better  way  to  sketch  the  result  of  his  investigations,  than 
to  make  such  liberal  draughts  upon  his  report  to  the  Department  of  State, 
and  the  accompanying  documents,  as  will  briefly  present  all  the  essential 
points  in  the  history  of  the  undertaking  to  the  general  reader.  A  long 
train  of  correspondence  ensued  between  the  officers  of  the  Republic  and 
himself,  (not  necessary  to  recapitulate  here,)  which  terminated  in  nothing 
particularly  beneficial  to  either.  This  affords  no  proof,  however,  of  the 
want  of  all  proper  industry  and  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
agent  to  accomplish  the  object  of  his  mission.  If  he  was  culpable  in 
any  thing,  if  was  for  the  misapprehension  of  his  instructions. 

The  conduct  of  the  officers  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  was 
open,  frank  and  honorable  ;  and  it  must  have  been  to  them  quite  an  un¬ 
pleasant  event  that  Mr.  Biddle  should  have  so  far  misunderstood  his 
powers  and  duties  as  to  have  required  a  disavowal,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  of  his  ever  having  been  authorized  to  make  the  contract  en¬ 
tered  into  by  him.  This  malterwas,  however,  as  I  find,  subsequently  very 
satisfactorily  explained  by  Mr.  McAfee,  so  far,  at  least  as  he  was  invol¬ 
ved  in  the  correspondence ;  but  the  information  obtained  by  Mr.  Biddle, 
was  really  quite  important  and  useful  in  its  character,  not  only  in  a  statis¬ 
tical  point  of  view,  but  as  evincive  of  the  entire  good  will,  and  the  gener¬ 
ous  feelings  indulged  by  the  New  Granadian  Republic  towards  our  own 
nation  and  country.  This  kind  partiality  for  our  institutions  is  distinctly 
marked  in  all  their  intercourse  with  us  ;  nor  is  the  negotiation  with  Mr. 
Biddle  in  any  sense  exempt  from  the  like  evidences  of  their  high  na¬ 
tional  respect  and  consideration. 

The  Congress  of  the  Republic  has  often  had  this  subject  under  serious 
advisement,  (which,  to  a  people  so  directly  interested,  is  indeed,  none 
other  than  a  very  vital  measure ,)  and  a  liberality  commensurate  with  its 
importance  has  ever  marked  all  its  acts  and  conduct,  in  reference  to  it. 

All  the  correspondence,  papers,  documents,  letters  and  proceedings 
connected  with  Mr.  Biddle’s  mission  fully  demonstrate  this  fact,  and  at 
the  same  time,  they  do  not  fail  to  prove  the  very  deep  feeling  then  and 
nbw  pervading  this  entire  community  in  favor  of  this  projected  enter¬ 
prise. 

The  negotiations  between  this  Government  and  that  of  the  United 
States  are  worthy  of  particular  notice  ;  and  a  brief  exhibit  of  some  of  the 
views  and  opinions  that  followed  the  negotiations,  may  not  be  unprofita¬ 
ble  to  our  present  purpose.  This  will  be  seen  to  be  the  more  important  at 
this  great  juncture,  when  another  nation,  whose  power  is  felt  in  every  sea, 
is  at  work,  through  her  agents,  in  a  zealous  effort  to  accomplish  what  was 
then  official!}7  granted  to  a  company  in  the  United  States.  I  shall  have 
occasion,  in  a  subsequent  letter,  to  make  particular  allusion  to  what  is 
now7  in  agitation  from  that  quarter. 

Mr.  Biddle,  it  seems,  was  content  to  confine  his  inquiries  entirely  to 
the  country  between  Panama,  Chagres  and  Lemon  Bay.  He  never  trou¬ 
bled  himself,  in  the  least,  upon  the  subject  of  the  proposed  canal  route, 
by  the  way  of  Lake  Nicaragua.  Nor  did  he  attempt  to  look  after  the 
claims  of  that  highly  inviting  and  picturesque  region  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
river  St.  Juan,  which  for  centuries  has  not  failed  to  attract  the  attention 
and  comment  of  all  the  intelligent  portion  of  the  civilized  world.  He 
rested  his  apology  for  this  omission  solely  upon  the  opinions  of  a  few  in¬ 
dividuals,  whom  he  casually  met  with,  that  such  a  project  was  utterly  im¬ 
practicable.  In  justification  of  his  neglect  in  this  particular,  he  makes  al¬ 
lusion,  in  his  report,  to  the  early  steps  taken  by  the  Liberator,  Simon 
Bolivar,  who  sought  out  the  most  favorable  communication  between  the 
two  oceans. 
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I  here  give  the  views  of  Mr.  Biddle,  as  illustrative  of  the  easy  mode 
by  which  he  chose  to  arrive  at  his  own  conclusions  in  this  matter,  through 
the  opinions  of  others :  “  At  the  period  when  General  Bolivar  held  su¬ 
preme  command  in  Columbia,  he  manifested  great  zeal  in  obtaining  ac- 

*  curate  information,  relative  to  the  most  elegible  mode  of  communication 

*  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  Skilful  engineers,  and  the  most 
£  accurate  mathematical  instruments  were  employed,  without  regard  to 
‘expense.  And,  as  the  Liberator’s  influence  was  not  confined  to  one 
e  State,  but  embraced  every  portion  of  the  country,  through  which  a  com- 

*  municaiton  had  been  contemplated,  the  result  of  those  examinations  is 
c  entitled  to  great  weight.  The  River  St.  Juan  and  the  Lake  Nicaragua 
c  were  deemed  ineligible,  on  account  of  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  the 
c  numerous  obstructions  in  the  river,  the  violent  hurricanes  on  the  lakes, 
‘and  the  unhealthiness  cf  the  climate,  and  the  great  distance  between  the 
‘  two  oceans,  it  being  more  than  treble  that  of  the  route  by  the  river 
4  Chagres.  Doctor  Pedro  Gaul,  a  gentleman  of  distinguished  talents, 
‘  and  well  known  in  the  United  States,  was  at  that  time,  Secretary  of  State, 
‘and  took  a  deep  interest  in  these  investigations.  A  copy  of  his  letter  to 
‘  me,  dated  the  10th  of  May  last,  is  annexed,  (marked  M,)  by  winch  you 
4  will  perceive,  that  in  his  opinion,  the  opening  of  a  canal  for  vessels  of  a 
i heavy  tonnage ,  is  a  chimera ;  and  that  a  canal  for  vessels  of  lighter  draught 
f  cannot  be  accomplished  north  of  Panama.  This  opinion  is  so  universal 
‘  and  decisive,  that  the  public  attention  has  long  since  been  altogether  di¬ 
verted  from  the  consideration  of  a  communication  by  the  St.  Juan 
‘  river.” 

This  may  be  good  authority,  and  the  opinions  alluded  to  well  founded,  but 
great  allowance  must  always  be  made  for  that  bias ,  which,  sometimes  steals 
unconsciously  upon  the  mind,  and  which  is  so  natural  to  the  first  settlers 
of  a  country,  in  matters,  vitally  affecting  their  own  immediate  interests. 
Opposed  to  these  views,  stand  those,  who  bring  great  practical  experience 
to  their  aid,  and  whose  judgments  are  the  result  of  actual  examination 
and  inquiry  upon  this  great  subject.  Baron  De  Thierry  (whose  silly 
figure  in  this  country,  as  the  self-constituted  “  Sovereign  chief  of  New 
Zealand ,”  it  is  true,  greatly  weakened  the  force  and  effect  of  his  opinions) 
strongly  maintained,  when  here,  that  the  idea  of  a  rail-road  over  the  Isth¬ 
mus  was  a  chimera ;  and  he  quite  as  stoutly  contended,  that  a  ship-canal, 
to  connect  the  Chagres  and  Rio  Grande,  was  just  one  of  the  prettiest  and 
easiest  things  in  all  the  world.  The  Baron  obtained,  in  1835,  upon  cer¬ 
tain  specified  conditions,  the  exclusive  right  to  make  the  canal  alluded  to 
from  the  Congress  of  New  Granada;  and,  hence,  he  may  not,  himself, 
have  been  exempt  from  motives  sufficiently  powerful  to  warp  his  judg¬ 
ment,  and  lead  him  to  false  and  baseless  conclusions. 

Here  I  must  close  this  communication.  My  next,  in  continuation  of 
this  subject,  and  in  which,  I  shall  present  some  striking  facts  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public,  will  bear  date  at  Lima,  in  Peru. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  assurances  of  high  consideration,  your 
fellow-citizen. 

JOHN  A.  BRYAN. 

Francis  Markoe,  Jr.,  Esq. 

Corresponding  Secretary ,  JYational  Institute . 


SECOND  LETTER. 

Lima,  (Peru,)  April  23,  1845. 

Dear  Sir:  I  resume  the  subject  of  my  last  letter,  upon  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien  and  Panama. 

As  Mr.  Forsyth  very  appropriately  remarked  in  his  instructions  to 
Mr.  Bibdle  in  1836,  “the  published  accounts  of  these  regions  are  scanty 
c 'd  imperfects  Recourse  must  consequently  be  had  to  such  materials 
;  are  within  our  reach.  Some  of  these  have  been  gathered  by  our  public 
nts ;  but  we  have  seen  that  the  canal  route,  by  way  of  the  River  St. 
an  and  the  Lake  Nicaragua,  has  literally  been  untouched  ever  since 
the  abandonment  of  the  project  by  the  Netherlands;  and  yet,  in  the 
judgments  of  hundreds  of  our  most  powerful  intellects,  and  most  sound 
discriminating  minds,  the  proposed  connexion  of  the  two  oceans  is  the 
most  easy  and  natural  of  any  in  contemplation.  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  For¬ 
syth,  Mr.  Van-  Buren,  and  Mr.  Livingston,  when  respectively  at  the 
bead  of  the  Department  of  State,  gave  all  the  points  bearing  upon  this 
great  question,  their  close  attention,  and  most  anxious  inquiry.  This  is 
abundantly  shown  in  all  their  instructions  and  correspondence ;  and  it  is 
to  such  men,  acting  upon  the  high  responsibility  of  their  stations,  that  we 
are  to  look  for  a  fair  and  candid  examination  of  so  grave  and  interesting 
a  matter  of  public  inquiry.  The  journey  of  Mr.  Biddle  was  particu¬ 
larly  designated ;  his  line  of  travel  and  investigation  were  specially 
defined  ;  his  duties,  as  will  be  seen,  were  plainly  pointed  out  in  the  first 
letter  of  Mr.  Fors  yth.  I  extract  his  instructions  : 

<£  You  will  proceed  by  the  most  direct-  route  to  Port  St.  John,  and 
ascend  the  River  St.  John  to  the  Lake  Nicaragua;  and  thence  by  the 
contemplated  route  of  communication,  by  canal  or  railroad,  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  You  will  make  such  observations  and  inquiries  as  will  enable 
you  to  procure  the  most  copious  information  in  regard  to  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  either  project,  and  the  time  and  circumstances  under  which 
either  will  be  commenced.  After  having  completed  an  examination  of 
the  route  of  the  canal  within  the  territories  of  Central  America,  you 
will  repair  to  Gautemala,  the  capital  of  that  Republic,  and,  with  the  aid 
of  Mr.  Dewitt,  the  Charge  d’Affaires  of  the  United  States  there,  you 
will  procure  all  such  public  documents  connected  with  the  subject  as 
may  be  had,  and  especially  copies  of  all  such  laws  as  may  have  been 
passed  to  incorporate  companies  to  carry  into  effect  the  undertaking  of 
any  convention  or  conventions  that  may  have  been  entered  into  with  a 
foreign  Power  upon  this  subject;  and  of  any  plans,  surveys,  or  estimates 
in  relation  to  it.  ********* 
“From  Gautemala  you  will  proceed  to  Panama,  where  you  will  make 
observations  and  inquiries  relative  to  the  proposed  connexion  of  ihe  two 
oceans  by  a  railroad  from  that  point ;  and  you  will  proceed  along  the  propos¬ 
ed  direction  of  the  road  to  .the  River  Chagres,  or  such  other  point  or  points 
on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  isthmus  as  would  be  probably  fixed  on  for  the 
termination  of  the  road.  After  having  made  an  examination  of  this 
route  as  thoroughly  as  circumstances  will  permit,  you  will  repair  to 
Bogota,  the  seat  of  Government  of  New  Granada,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
Mr.  McAfee,  the  Charge  d’Affaires  of  the  United  States  there,  you  will 
procure  such  public  documents  as  may  be  attainable  in  relation  to  the 
contemplated  road ;  and,  in  particular,  a  copy  of  any  contract  that  may 
have  been  entered  into  by  the  Government  of  New  Granada,  under  the 
law  of  that  Republic,  relative  to  the  road,  passed  on  the  22d  of  May,  1834; 
a  translation  of  which  accompanies  the  letter.” 

In  view  of  these  positive  directions,  is  it  not  a  little  singular  that  no 
attention  was  ever  paid  to  the  Nicaragua  route  ?  Mr.  Biddle,  as  I  learn 
from  his  own  report,  never  visited  St.  John  or  Gautemala,  but  came  on 
directly  to  Panama.  Between  the  latter  point  and  Chagres  he  seems  to 
have  directed  his  undivided  attention,  and  employed  all  of  his  energies. 
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The  result  is  known.  He  entered  into  a  contract  for  an  iniermarine 
communication,  but  before  any  effective  steps  were  ever  taken  for  its 
consummation,  he  died ;  and,  with  his  decease,  expired  the  entire  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  Xew  Granadian  Government. 

This  leaves  this  whole  matter  as  it  has  ever  stood — open  to  future  in¬ 
vestigation  and  inquiry,  and  subject  to  the  research  and  discussion  of 
every  portion  of  the  world.  Other  nations  have,  with  equal  energy  and 
spirit,  directed  their  efforts  to  this  grand  and  magnificent  scheme  ;  but 
the  great  work  has  found  no  other  existence  than  what  the  public 
archives  display.  A  certain  point  is  reached,  and  a  Jong  night  of  slum¬ 
ber  follows. 

England  has  taken  her  turn  in  this  sublime  project,  and  is  still  eager 
in  the  pursuit.  Her  plans  are  considerably  matured  for  an  effort,  which, 
though  less  brilliant  in  prospect,  will  be  more  certain  in  its  results.  A 
concise  glance  at  the  various  movements  of  that  powerful  kingdom  seems 
to  be  demanded  in  this  place. 

Great  Britain  has  had  her  agents  upon  this  coast,  and  various  reports 
have  been  made  of  their  investigaiions.  But  I  believe  that  Government 
has  only  had  one  full  end  specific  report,  and  that  was  made  by  Mr. 
Lloyd,  who  was  associated  with  Colonel  Falmafk,  an  officer  of  the 
Swedish  army,  each  of  whom  were  appointed  by  General  Bolivar  to 
make  a  complete  examination  aud  survey  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
The  great  and  permanent  object  of  this  procedure,  as  appears  from  the 
account  given  by  Mr.  Lloyd  himself,  was  to  find  out  the  dirrerecce  of 
level  between  the  two  oceans.  This  was  ascertained,  as  would  seem, 
from  the  subsequent  statement  of  Mr.  Wheelwright,  then  the  agent 
and  principal  manager  of  the  royal  mail  steam  company,  to  be  13  35-100 
feet ;  the  Pacific  being  that  much  above  the  Atlantic. 

Mr.  Lloyd  was  of  the  opinion,  as  indeed  all  are  who  have  thoroughly 
examined  the  subject,  that  the  bar  of  the  Chagres  river  is  too  shallow  to 
admit  its  ever  being  made  an  outlet.  A  breakwater  in  Lemon  bay  has 
been  suggested  as  more  appropriate  and  feasible,  and  making  a  canal  to 
the  junction  of  the  Gatun  with  the  Chagres  river.  The  Trinidad  river  is 
an  important  tributary  to  this  stream,  and  the  water  is  deep  and  durable 
at  the  junction.  It  was  designed  to  run  a  canal  nearly  or  quite  parallel 
with  the  lines  of  the  contemplated  railroad,  and  either  to  make  Chorrera 
or  Panama  a  terminating  point  upon  this  ocean.  The  tides,  and  their  rise 
and  fall  at  the  latter  port,  have  been  made  the  subject  of  some  comment. 
They  rise  and  fall,  at  full  and  change,  nearly  or  quite  twenty  feet;  the 
greatest  variation  twenty-seven  feet.  Mr.  Lloye  comments  particular¬ 
ly  upon  this  very  essential  fact.  He  holds  that  this  great  admitted  truth 
“  gives  such  incalculable  power  to  an  engineer,  that,  by  its  means,  almost 
every  difficulty  in  water  communication  can  be  overcome. ” 

Mr.  Lloyd,  in  his  investigation  and  survey,  laid  down  two  railroad 
plans;  but  thi3  was  done,  he  says,  “  to  point  out  the  most  favorable  di¬ 
rection  for  such  a  work and  he  then  adds:  t:My  proposal  fora  rail- 

*  road,  which  should  have  been  constructed  of  guailacan  or  lignum vitse 
‘from  the  neighboring  forests,  was,  in.the  first  instance,  to  afford  trans- 
‘  port  and  bring  into  use  the  wonderful  resources  of  the  country,  in  its 

*  splendid  forests,  and  its  lime  quarrying,  and  freest-: ne.” 

In  allusion  to  the  practicability  or  a  canal  of  the  most  magnificent  cast, 
Mr.  Lloyd  hesitates  not  to  declare  .and he  certainly  examined  :he  mat¬ 
ter  with  much  minuteness  and  scientific  skill.)  that,  tn  the  present  stage 
of  scientific  knowledge  end  engineering ,  he  sale  no  serious  obstacles ,  except 
the  climate  and  expense,  which  should  prevent  c  canal  being  cut  to  admit 
the  largest  ship  in  tier  Majesty1  s  nary  passing  from  sea  to  sea. 

This  is  none  other  than  the  deliberate  judgment  of  all  who  have  made 
themselves  familiar  with  this  subject.  5lere  speculative  theorists, 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  miles  distant,  can,  it  is  true,  by 
wholesale,  denounce  the  entire  project  as  a  mere  visionary  chimera. 
They  should  be  left  to  the  full  fruition  of  their  opinions.  While  modem 
enterprise  is  opening  a  passway  into  every  portion  of  the  globe,  and  sci¬ 
ence  and  industry  are  smoothing  down  the  rugged  mountains  of  the 
desert,  it  may  be  well  enough  for  the  stoies  of  the  cloister,  in  solemn 
gravity,  to  look  upon  the  scene  and  wonder ! 
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In  reference  to  the  difficulties  of  the  junction  of  the  canal  with  the 
port  of  Panama,  much  has  been  said  and  written.  And,  in  truth,  here 
lies-Jthe  prominent  obstacle. 

But  Mr.  Lloyd  clears  away  the  principal  objection.  44  It  is  true,”  he 
observes,  44  that  the  bay  of  Panama  is  an  open  roadstead,  but  it  is  equally 
4  true  that  within  a  short  distance  from  the  shore  there  is  sufficient  water 
4  at  any  time  of  the  tide  for  the  largest  ships  ;  and  the  most  rare  occur- 
4rence*of  a  heavy  gale  or  roiling  sea  renders  the  roadstead  safe  as  a  land¬ 
locked  harbor  in  other  parts  of  the  world;  and,  even  in  case  of  bad 
4  weather,  there  is,  at  the  distance  of  seven  miles,  excellent  anchorage 
4  and  most  secure  shelter  at  the  Island  of  Tobago,  where  ships  can  pro- 
4  cure  both  provision  and  water.”  44  There  is  no  denying,”  he  forcibly 
4  continues,  44  that,  at  low  water,  the  coast  is  high  and  drjr  for  a  eonsider- 
4  able  distance  seaward.  But  there  is  in  various  points  of  the  bay,  and  close 
4to  the  shore,  well-known  holes  in  the  lava  or  rock ;  or,  as  they  called  it  in 
4  Panama,  huecos,  in  which  vessels  of  considerable  burden  anchor  se¬ 
curely,  and  independent  of  the  surrounding  flat.” 

The  French  Journal  cles  Debats  attacks  the  survey  made  by  Lloyd 
and  Falmark,  and  asserts  that  the  same  is  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory. 
It  is  urged  in  that  journal  that  the  engineer,  M.  Morel,  who  came  out 
here  in  the  interest  of  the  Messrs.  Salmon,  had  traced  a  line  much  more 
closen,  and  of  less  elevation.  In  reply,  Mr.  Lloyd  admits  that  the  survey 
made  was  in  some  degree  incomplete,  but  assigns  as  a  reason  (which  is 
sufficiently  illustrative  of  the  troubles  and  embarrassments  they  encoun¬ 
tered,)  that  44  the  survey  was  undertaken  at  a  time  when  the  whole  of 
4  that  part  of  the  world  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy  from  political  dissen¬ 
sions.  The  commission  had  to  encounter  many  personal  privations  and 
4  vexations,  and  all  but  interminable  difficulties,  in  the  execution  of  their 
4  task  ;  and  had,  at  least  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  to  defray  a  consider- 
4  able  part  of  the  expense  themselves.” 

The  allegation  that  Mr.  Lloyd  was  of  the  opinion  that  a  railroad  over 
the  Isthmus  was  the  best  adapted  to  the  make  of  the  country,  was  en¬ 
tirely  groundless.  He  fully  explains  the  cause  of  his  laying  down  two 
railroad  tracks,  in  the  quotation  before  made  ;  and  the  very  emphatic  and 
unqualified  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  ease  of  cutting  a  ship- 
channel  from  ocean  to  ocean,  indicates  with  sufficient  precision  what  were 
his  views  upon  this  subject.  He  is  clearly  convinced  that  either  a  canal 
or  railroad  would  encounter  no  insurmountable  obstruction;  and  in  this 
opinion  his  fellow-countryman,  Mr.  Wheelwright,  who  met  Mr. 
Lloyd  in  passing  over  the  Isthmus,  as  I  learn,  fully  concurs.  The  rail¬ 
road  was  designed  to  aid  the  final  accomplishment  of  the  grand  project 
of  the  magnificent  ship-channel  alluded  to.  Mr.  Wheelwright,  wTho 
spent  some  years  upon  this  coast,  and  often  passed  over  the  Isthmus,  made 
it  his  particular  duty,  in  connexion  with  his  official  station,  as  agent  and 
manager  of  the  Steam  Packet  Company  of  England,  to  examine,  rigidly 
and  thoroughly,  into  all  the  various  contemplated  projects  for  uniting  the 
two  seas. 

I  shall  need  no  apology  to  our  country  for  here  submitting  a  quotation 
or  two  from  the  able  report  made  upon  this  subject  by  Mr.  Wheel¬ 
wright  to  the  B-oyal  Geographical  Society  of  England,  about  fourteen 
months  since,  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  main  point  under  consid¬ 
eration. 

This  report  was  placed  in  my  hands  by  a  friend  at  Panama,  and,  being 
the  latest  one  touching  this  great  question,  it  has  been  perused  with  a 
deep  and  absorbing  interest. 

He  readily  unites  with  Mr.  Lloyd  in  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no 
height  to  overcome,  of  any  great  magnitude,  in  effecting  the  desired  com¬ 
munication  ;  and  this  opinion  is  sustained  and  strengthened  by  that  of 
every  one  who  has  given  the  matter  any  attention.  I  profess  to  know 
nothing,  either  practically  or  scientifically,  concerning  the  precise  heights 
and  distances,  or  of  any  of  those  matters  which  belong  more  particularly 
to  the  engineering  department ;  hut,  so  far  as  the  judgment  of  one  who 
has  passed  over  the  Isthmus,  who  has  climbed  all  the  hills,  squeezed 
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through  all  the  huge  mule-paths,  and  risked  hi3  neck  and  heels  among  the 
winding  ascents  and  descents,  will  deserve  to  be  considered  in  support  of 
better  opinions,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  I  saw  no  mountain 
height  or  yawning  precipice,  no  cloud-topped  cliff  or  gaping  gulf,  that 
could,  in  mv  estimation,  shake  the  faith  of  the  most  stubborn  of  men  in 
the  entire  practicability  of  constructing  any  of  the  proposed  works  from 
ocean  to  ocean. 

I  know  it  has  been  objected,  and  that  too  from  high  sources,  that  such 
is  the  present  state  of  the  country  along  the  Isthmus,  the  indolence  of 
the  inhabitants;  the  unhealthiness  of  some  parts,  and  the  difficulty  that 
must  attend  the  procuring  of  laborers  among  the  natives,  as  to  forever 
prevent  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  object.  Some  of  these  ob¬ 
jections  are  certainly  not  without  their  force ;  but  it  seems  in  a  great 
measure  to  be  forgotten  that  the  principal  portion  of  the  work  will  be 
among  the  hills,  and  along  the  valleys  and  ravines,  where  the  constant 
rolling  of  the  waters  is  a  living  token  of  the  purity  of  the  surrounding 
atmosphere,  and  a  faithful  pledge  for  the  protection  of  all  who  may  toil 
along  theii  winding  away. 

Nor  is  the  Chagres  river,  for  most  of  the  distance  between  Cruces  and 
the  Atlantic,  in  any  sense  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  unhealthiness.  It 
cannot  be  so.  The  stream  is  too  rapid,  the  water  too  clear,  and  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  banks  too  solid  and  gravelly  for  the  admission  of  such  an  idea. 
The  current  runs  at  the  rate  of  about  three  miles  an  hour,  and  the  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  timber  and  shrubbery  that  line  its  shores,  all  unite  in  repuls¬ 
ing  the  false  notion,  that,  up  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  town  of 
Chagres,  any  alarming  miasmatic  malady  prevails,  or  can  prevail.  This 
view  of  the  subject  has  no  sort  of  connexion  with  the  notorious  unheal¬ 
thiness  of  the  little,  squalid,  miserable  looking  concern  at  its  mouth,  and 
which  it  is  intended  by  all  to  avoid. 

The  entire  route  from  ocean  to  ocean  is  indeed  strikingly  picturesque 
and  interesting.  It  is  really  worth  the  wearisome  journey  of  a  day  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  scenes  that  everywhere  meet  your  eye  in  passing  this  variegated 
landscape  ;  but  its  history  has  scarcely  c.ny  necessary  connexion  with  the 
great  question  we  are  now  considering.  I  trust  I  need  no  apology  for  this  di¬ 
gression.  We  are  all  seeking  after  truth  in  the  paramount  and  all-control- 
ling  subject  of  the  grandest  work  of  the  world,  the  union  of  the  two  oceans; 
and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  return  to  its  consideration. 

Mr.  Wheelwright  remarks,  in  his  report  before  alluded  to,  that  “the 
‘  level  is  so  complete  that  it  would  only  be  neeessary  to  have  locks  at 
‘  either  end  of  the  canal,  while  its  total  length  would  Dot  exceed 
‘thirty  miles.  The  Chagres  could  be  made  its  feeder,  but  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  Pacific  above  the  Atlantic,  would,  I  think,  render  the 

*  canal  entirely  independent  of  any  tributary  streams.  Both  of  the  termini 

*  would  require  artificial  harbors,  or  must  be  protected  by  breakwaters, 

‘  No  substantial  difficulty  exists  on  this  point.  When  the  work  is  un- 
‘  dertaken,  ways  and  means  will  soon  be  found  for  overcoming  all  minor 
‘  obstacles.” 

“All,  however,  (continues  Mr.  Wheelwright.)  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  country  will,  I  think,  admit  that  before  so 
vast  an  undertaking  as  the  opening  of  a  great  ship-canal  can  be  com¬ 
menced,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  road  be  made  as  near  the  level  line 
as  possible,  both  with  a  view  to  ulterior  labors,  which  such  a  road  would 
greatly  facilitate,  and  for  the  intermediate  establishment  of  an  intercourse 
between  the  oceans.” 

In  following  up  this  new  suggestion  for  a  macadamized  way  over  the 
Isthmus,  Mr.  Wheelwright  holds  the  following  language  : 

“The  description  of  the  road  best  adapted  to  meet  the" object  must  be 
determined  by  a minute  examination  of  local  and  tropical  difficulties  and 
peculiarities. 

“  I  have  long  thought  that  a  tram-road,  with  an  iron  rail,  would  be 
the  most  desirable,  as  it  would  be  adapted  to  locomotive  power  when  ne¬ 
eessary. 

“  As  this  road  will  pass  through  a  swampy  tract  of  country,  and  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  efiects  of  severe  rains  and  torrents,  the  method  proposed 
would  probably  be  the  most  economical  and  efficient,  and  less  exposed  to 
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injury;  the  piles  to  be  carried  to  the  height  required,  which  would  gen¬ 
erally  supersede  the  necessity  of  bridges  and  parapets,  while  the  expense 
would  be  very  limited.  All  the  material  necessary  for  constructing  such 
a  road  is  on  the  spot,  excepting  the  iron ;  labor  is  abundant  and  cheap  ;  the 
usual  wages  not  exceeding  four  reals,  or  two  shillings  per  day.  It  is  true 
that  the  natives  certainly  cannot  perform  the  labor  of  Europeans  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  but  I  am  confident,  in  that  climate,  they  would  do  more.  In  fact, 
Europeans  could  not  withstand  its  enervating  effects,  while  the  natives, 
like  the  cutters  of  mahogany  and  dyewoods,  are  acclimated,  patient  of 
fatigue,  simple  in  their  habits,  and  temperate.  They  are  content  with  the 
food  of  the  country,  which  consists  of  charque,  or  dried  beef,  rice,  and 
Indian  corn ;  and  are  strong,  athletic  men,  accustomed,  many  of  them, 
to  carry  burdens  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  weight  across  the 
Isthmus  upon  their  backs,  performing  the  whole  journey  of  twenty-one 
miles  in  a  day. 

“A  great  object  would  be  gained,55  continues  Mr.  Wheelwright, 
“by  the  formation  of  such  a  road  ;  the  whole  detention  on  the  Isthmus, 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  would  not  exceed  a  few  hours ;  Chagres  (the  town) 
would  be  altogether  avoided,  and  passengers  incur  no  risk  from  climate. 
Goods  could  be  transported  with  celerity,  and  at  a  trifling  expense.55 

The  allusions  of  Mr.  Wheelwright  to  the  particulars  of  climate, 
change  of  seasons,  character  and  habits  of  the  people,  and  their  mode  of 
living  in  this  region  of  country,  present,  in  a  very  condensed  form,  all  that 
is  really  essential  to  be  known  on  this  branch  of  our  inquiry.  I  copy 
from  his  report: 

“  For  the  information  of  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  localities 
of  Panama,  and  the  difficulties  and  facilities  to  be  met  with  in  the  transit 
of  the  Isthmus,  the  following  remarks  may  be  useful :  The  seasons  are 
distinguished  by  rainy  season  and  dry  season.  From  June  to  November 
constitutes  the  former,  and  November  to  June  the  latter.  During  the 
rainy  season,  the  journey  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  can  be  per¬ 
formed  in  two  days,  while,  in  the  dry  season,  twenty-four  hours  only  are 
necessary.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  during  the  rainy  season, 
three  days  are  required,  and  in  the  dry  season  it  can  be  accomplished  in 
two  days.  This  difference  is  owing  to  the  swelling  of  the  river  produced 
by  rains.  The  journey  from  Panama  to  Cruces,  is  performed  on  mules, 
being  a  distance  of  twenty-one  miles,  over  a  bad,  but  not  a  dangerous 
road.  At  Cruces,  there  are  canoes  of  all  sizes  in  readiness,  in  which  pas¬ 
sengers  embark  and  descend  the  river  to  Chagres,  the  seaport  of  the  Isth¬ 
mus,  where  they  re-embark  on  board  the  first  vessel  which  suits  their 
convenience.  The  transit  of  the  isthmus  during  the  dry  season  is  neither 
inconvenient  nor  unpleasant ;  the  canoes  are  covered ;  provisions,  fruit, 
&c,.,  are  abundant  along  the  banks  of  the  river ;  the  temperature,  though 
warm,  is  perfectly  healthy,  and  there  is  always  personal  security. 
During  the  rains,  you  are  subject  to  great  exposure,  and  consequent  ill¬ 
ness  ;  but,  were  a  good  road  once  opened,  and  a  steamer  on  the  river,  there 
would  be  no  danger  at  any  season,  and  the  journey  from  sea  to  sea 
could  be  accomplished  in  eight  or  nine  hours,  without  the  slightest  incon¬ 
venience.” 

Speaking  of  the  facilities  of  transportation  across  the  Isthmus,  and  of 
the  great  commercial  importance  of  some  opening  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
Mr.  Wheelwright  proceeds: 

“  The  opening  of  a  channel  across  the  Isthmus  to  facilitate  the  trans¬ 
port  of  goods,  must  attract  the  attention  of  all  commercial  Europe  towards 
that  route,  so  much  shorter  and  safer  than  the  one  now  taken.  The 
Government  of  New  Granada,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isthmus,  take  a 
deep  interest,  and  are  determined  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  carry  into  effect 
an  operation  which  they  know  might  draw  over  their  ocean  bridge  from  one 
side  the  raw  and  unmanufactured  merchandise  of  India,  China,  Persia,  the 
northern  and  western  shores  of  the  Pacific,  of  New  Holland,  Japan,  and 
the  innumerable  islands  of  those  seas,  and  on  the  other,  the  manufactures 
of  Europe  and  North  America. 

ct  The  possibility  of  such  a  result  seems  alone  to  furnish  quite  snffieient 
inducement  to  direct  the  spirit  of  British  enterprise  towards  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  and  its  neighbor,  the  west  coast  of  Chili,  Peru,  Bolivia, 
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Equator,  and  New  Granada,  on  whose  advancement  British  commerce 
has  already  a  heavy  and  increasing  stake.” 

Thus  writes  Mr.  Wheelwright,  who  is,  by  birth,  an  American  citi¬ 
zen,  but  who,  until  recently  at  least,  has  been  employed  in  Great 
Britain,  and  particularly  iu  the  service  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company. 

No  inconsiderable  consideration  is  due  to  his  opinions,  although  some 
of  his  views  and  reasoning  have  been  controverted  by  some  writers  w  ho 
may  have  imbibed  all  their  notions  entirely  from  less  matured  and  intelli¬ 
gent  sources. 

But  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  strong  and  inviting  as  are  her  numerous 
advantages,  stands  not  alone,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  contending  for 
the  high  honor  of  this  improvement.  Nicaragua,  as  has  been  fully  de¬ 
monstrated  in  the  correspondence  between  the  authorities  of  Guatemala 
and  North  American  statesmen,  comes  in  for  no  ordinary  share  of  the 
sought-for  distinction ;  and  writers  of  great  eminence,  notwithstanding 
the  treble  distance  from  ocean  to  ocean,  have  strenuously  urged  that, 
for  a  great  ship-channel,  the  river  and  lake  route  is  entirely  the  most 
feasible  and  chosen.  Such,  too,  until  quite  recently,  has  been  the  pre¬ 
dominant  opinion  in  the  United  States.  Hence  all  the  facts  and  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  the  survey  of  this  route  must  be  examined  with 
attention.  It  is  true  that  the  late  "surveys  and  intelligence  have  all  seemed 
to  point  to  this  isthmus  as  the  most  practicable,  but  it  may  be  well  to  look 
to  all  the  data  and  ali  the  points,  the  better  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclu¬ 
sion,  and  be  able  to  make  a  wise  decision  upon  this  subject. 

Two  different  routes  traverse  the  river  St.  John,  and  the  lake  Nicaragua 
line. 

The  Port  of  Realejo,  on  the  Pacific,  is  made  a  point  in  one  of  these  prop¬ 
ositions.  The  original  plan  was  to  connect  the  above  named  port  with 
Lake  Leon,  (35  miles  long  and  15  broad,)  which  is  represented  by  scien¬ 
tific  men  who  have  carefully  investigated  the  matter,  as  perfectly  capable, 
from  its  depth,  to  float,  with  entire  safety,  the  largest  class  of  vessels  that 
sail  the  ocean. 

A  considerable  stream  unites  the  two  lakes,  forming  a  complete  con¬ 
nexion. 

The  other  project  suggested  is,  to  connect  with  the  Nicaragua  by  a  direct 
cut  into  the  Gulf  of  Papagayo  on  this  coast.  Lake  Leon  is  ascertained  to 
be  of  some  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  Nicaragua;  and  this  one  fact, 
considered  as  it  is,  as  particularly  essential  to  the  proposed  connexion, 
has  suggested  the  plan  of  making  Lake  Leon  serve  as  an  upper  basin,  and 
be  made  the  main  feeder  to  the  caDal. 

As  far  back  as  1781  minute  examinations  were  had  of  these  routes. 
Humboldt  took  a  level  of  the  oceans,  and  with  explanatory  maps  and 
charts  marked  out  and  defined  the  course  with  great  accuracy.  This 
celebrated  historian  was  famous  for  his  facts.  He  never  attempted  a 
measure  of  this  character  without  fortifying  it  with  every  proof  to  bring 
it  plainly  to  the  comprehension  of  the  commonest  undestanding.  A  series 
of  347  levels  were  also  taken  of  these  routes  (one  hundred  yards  from 
each  other)  in  1781.  Evidence  of  these  matters,  it  is  said,  may  be  found 
among  the  old  Spanish  records  of  Guatemala.  Don  M.  Galisteo,  as  ap¬ 
pears  ffom  the  public  archives  of  that  city,  was  the  surveyor. 

But,  among  other  famous  writers  and  scientific  men,  who,  at  different 
times,  have  taken  a  hand  in  the  discussion  of  tSfc  subject,  I  find  the  name 
of  Jeremy  Bentham.  He  wrote  in  1822,  making  particular  allusion  to, 
and  resting  his  views  upon,  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Rob  insox,  an  American 
writer,  and  the  author  of  Memoirs  of  the  French  Revolution.  Mr.  Ben¬ 
tham  quotes  from  this  work.  A  synopsis  of  his  statements  follows  : 

The  ground  between  the  two  lakes  is  a  dead  level.  The  particular  di¬ 
mensions  of  the  water  on  the  Pacific  not  given.  It  is  confidently  asserted 
that  the  shore  is  entirely  free  from  shoals  and  from  dangerous  rocks  ;  and, 
particularly  on  the  Papagayo  coast,  the  shore  is  stated  to  be  so  bold  and 
ample  as  to  form  a  secure  harbor,  where  vessels  of  any  size  can  anchor 
close  to  the  beach  with  the  utmost  safety.  The  river  St.  John,  the  low 
water  of  which  stream  sometimes  compels  flat-bottomed  boats  to  discharge 
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portions  of  their  cargoes,  presents  the  only  difficulty,  and  is  one  which 
may  be  easily  obviated,  taking  into  consideration  the  magnitude  of  such  a 
work. 

Tehuantepec  is  yet  another  project.  Don  Jose  de  Garay  ordered 
a  survey  of  this  Isthmus  in  1832,  ’3,  intending  to  follow  it  up  by  opening 
a  communication  between  the  two  oceans.  The  investigation  and  minute 
survey  of  this  new  route  proved  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  projector 
the  great  practicability  of  the  measure. 

From  the  statement  I  have  seen  of  this  survey,  and  the  searching 
geological  investigations  connected  with  it,  I  should  judge  that  it  is  scarce¬ 
ly  exceeded  by  any  effort  that  has  ever  before  been  put  forth  upon  this 
subject  by  any  nation  or  people.  All  the  Spanish  surveys  bear  the  marks 
of  great  precision. 

This  Isthmus  belongs  to  the  Mexican  Republic,  and  has  a  pretty  dense 
population.  Its  history  will  be  found  in  several  published  works.  The 
inhabitants  are  among  the  most  resolute,  hardy,  and  athletic  race  of  In¬ 
dians  in  all  that  part  cf  the  world.  The  writer  before  alluded  to  (Mr. 
Robinson)  thus  speaks  upon  the  subject  of  a  canal : 

44  If,  on  a  topographical  survey  of  the  Isthmus,  it  shall  be  found  practi¬ 
cable  to  cut  a  canal,  there  is  no  place  where  such  an  undertaking  could 
be  accomplished  with  such  ease  as  in  the  province  of  Oajaca.  In  its 
boundaries  are  comprehended  a  great  part  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. 
Its  salubrity  is  unequalled  on  the  American  continent — even  its  shores  on 
the  Pacific  ocean  appear  exempted  from  the  usual  diseases  which  afflict  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Atlantic  and  South  Sea  coast.” 

Many  similar  opinions  are  given  upon  the  advantages  and  facilities  of 
this  route,  and  it  must  command  a  share  of  the  public  attention  and 
inquiry. 

I  should  like  much,  did  my  prescribed  limits  admit  of  it,  to  go  further 
into  an  examination  of  this  survey,  and  present  a  condensed  embodiment 
of  the  collected  testimony  in  its  favor;  but  this  must  be  left  to  those 
whose  business  it  more  especially  is,  and  who  seem  called  upon  by  high  na¬ 
tional  considerations,  to  give  the  entire  facts  to  the  public  in  an  official 
form. 

Limits  are  denied  me  to  make  any  thing  more  than  this  passing  allusion 
to  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  which  is  certainly  drawn  up  with 
great  ability  and  force.  But  even  these  proceedings  do  not  form  an  outer 
boundary  to  our  inquiries;  for  we  are  referred  back  to  yet  earlier  times, 
when  other  races  of  men,  the  traces  of  whose  science  and  genius  are  to 
be  seen  in  every  quarter  of  this  picturesque  portion  of  the  globe,  sought 
out  an  avenue  between  the  two  seas.  Hernando  Cortez,  whose  bril¬ 
liant  successes  and  triumphs  as  a  conqueror  exceed  those  of  any  hero  of  his 
day,  and  whose  armies  marched  to  victory  over  a  soil  enriched  by  treas¬ 
ures  that  ages  can  never  exhaust,  was  not  unmindful  of  the  sublime  pro¬ 
tect  of  uniting  the  commerce  and  trade  of  the  two  oceans,  and  thus  to 
furnish  the  world  with  a  pass  way  for  the  immense  mineral  wealth  that 
lines  the  hills  and  vales  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  old  historic  records  in 
the  early  Spanish  archives  of  this  country  are  filled  with  striking  memo¬ 
rials  of  the  immense  riches  and  power  that  once  held  dominion  over  this 
great  harvest  field  of  revolution  and  conquest. 

But  that  halcyon  day  has  passed.  Other  scenes  now  surround  us.  A 
different  people,  although  of  the  same  parent  stock,  hold  the  sceptre  of 
government,  and  the  unalloyed  blessings  of  social  freedom  seem  to  await 
the  corning  of  that  changdmrthich  alone  can  bring  back  that  renewed  life 
and  vigor  which  once  shed  a  bright  lustre  upon  the  Spanish  dominions  in 
the  south. 

My  next  will  be  made  to  embrace  a  brief  review  of  the  late  French  sur¬ 
vey  of  this  Isthmus;  a  sketch  of  the  Pacific  coast;  our  possessions  in 
Oregon;  the  various  islands  of  these  seas;  their  increasing  trade  and 
commerce,  &c.;  together  with  some  notice  of  the  movements  now  going 
forward  by  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  of  England. 

With  renewed  assurances  of  consideration,  I  remain  truly  yours, 

JOHN  A.  BRYAN, 

Francis  Markoe,  Junior,  Esq. 

Cor.  Secretary  National  Institute. 
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Chagres,  (Atlantic side  of  the  Isthmusof  Panama,)  Sept.  25,  1845. 

Dear  Sir  :  Again  I  find  myself  on  the  shores  of  the  Altantic.  My  stay 
was  too  limited  at  Lima,  to  admit  of  my  fulfilling  the  promise  made  in  my 
last,  to  continue  the  correspondence  from  that  country,  on  the  all-absorb¬ 
ing  subject  of  uniting  the  two  oceans.  But  that  great  and  grave  question, 
a  question  to  which  the  eye  of  the  civilized  world  has  long  been  turned 
with  deep  and  abiding  interest,  has  lost  none  of  its  importance  with  me, 
in  consequence  of  my  speedy  return  to  my  native  land.  This,  as  I  trust, 
will  be  amply  attested  by  what  I  am  now  about  to  write  you. 

Having  taken  the  mule  track  over  the  mountains,  from  Gorgona  to  Pa¬ 
nama,  on  my  outward  route  to  Peru,  I  embraced  the  present  occasion  of 
returning  across  the  Isthmus  by  way  of  Cruces.  This  spot  has  become 
somewhat  consecrated  and  famous  among  the  travelling  community  of 
late,  as  the  principal  stopping  place  in  their  transit  over.  Leaving 
Panama  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd  September,  at  half-past  6,  we  arrived 
at  Cruces,  21  miles  distant,  at  2  p  m,  of  the  same  day,  in  seven  and  one 
half  hours.  This  was  considered  a  remarkably  quick  passage.  Though 
in  the  midst  of  “the  rainy  season,”  when  much  suffering  and  unpleas¬ 
antness  is  anticipated,  not  a  cloud  hung  over  us  during  the  journey.  We 
escaped  every  trouble  and  trial  but  fatigue,  but  found  the  scorching  rays 
of  a  burning  sun,  which  are  ever  more  or  less  prevalent  here,  to  be  almost 
suffocating  and  intolerable.  Indeed,  the  task  is  always  a  tedious  one,  and 
all  my  travelling  companions,  four  in  number,  felt  its  severity  most  keenly ; 
but  the  journey  wras  a  short  one,  and  the  hardships  to  which  we  were  ex¬ 
posed,  were  consequently  of  a  temporary  duration. 

Remaining  at  Cruces  until  the  following  day  at  noon,  I  was  allowed 
the  leisure  to  wander  over  this  singular  looking  “city  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,”  to  gaze  upon  its  enchanting  scenery,  and  to  wonder  how  a 
situation  so  favored  and  chosen,  could  have  remained  so  far  into  the  fourth 
century  of  American  discovery  and  civilization,  the  mere  sheltering 
place  of  a  race  of  beings,  so  wretched  and  so  destitute.  It  is  emphatically, 
a  negro  town. — About  200  bambco  huts,  irregularly  dispersed  along  the 
banks  of  the  Chagres,  upon  one  almost  untrodden  and  unbroken  green 
sward ,  compose  its  dingy  array  of  edifices, — except,  perhaps,  some  one 
or  two  wood  buildings,  occupied  as  necessary  places  of  rest  and  entertain¬ 
ment  for  the  weary  traveller.  Here,  40  miles'  from  the  foaming  Atlantic, 
and  a  little  more  than  half  that  distance  from  the  majestic  Pacific,  away 
up  among  the  mountain  heights,  may  the  future  historian  recount  the 
beauties  of  the  rising  city  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. — But  this  can  never 
be  anticipated,  until  another  race  of  men,  those  whose  industry  and  enter¬ 
prise  know  no  lines  of  latitude  or  longitude,  and  whose  indomitable 
courage  and  perseverance  no  opposing  obstacles  can  shake,  shall  seek  an 
asylum,  and  build  up  a  city  here. 

Proceeding  down  the  river  in  our  thatched  canoe,  lined  as  are  its  banks 
with  the  thick  shrubbery  of  a  South  American  forest,  we  passed  beneath 
the  cooling  shade  of  a  thousand  overhanging  flowers,  enlivened  by  the 
deep  enchantment  of  the  scene.  Vivid  and  enduring  must  forever  re¬ 
main,  a  sight  so  inspiring  to  every  visiting  stranger, — a  view  that  few  of 
the  forest  scenes  of  the  world  can  exceed  in  sublimity  or  splendor; 
nor  could  I  muster  sufficient  of  the  philosopher  to  subdue  those  emotion* 
of  my  nature,  which  here  quite  unconsciously  forced  themselves  upon  me 
in  spite  of  myself.  Were  a  stoic  of  the  ninth  century,  with  all  his  col¬ 
lected  and  callous  propensities,  to  have  been  suddenly  cast  upon  a  spot 
so  serene  and  lovely,  he  could  scarcely  have  resisted  the  deep  impulse 
which  a  river  scenery  so  inviting  is  calculated  to  awaken.  No  longer 
facing  the  wintry  storm,  or  shivering  under  frozen  skies,  every  where 
around  you,  and  over  you,  is  the  eternal  bloom  and  freshness  of  the 
mountain  evergreen, — while  far  down  the  declivity,  in  the  wild  solitude 
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and  shade  of  the  desert,  you  hear  the  sparkling  water  fall,  and  listen  to 
the  songsters  of  the  wood.  Here,  vegetation  has  nc  winter  in  its  year— 
Alpine  plants  every  where  abound.  The  stately  Cvjeoa-nut  and  shady 
palm  are  here.  The  lofty  Ceiba,  also,  of  a  most  beautiful  mountain 
growth,  and  the  monarch  of  the  Southern  forest,  is  here — and  here  too, 
flourish  the  clustering  orange,  the  delicious  pine  apple  and  Banana, — the 
tamarind  and  the  plaintain,  all  combining  their  rich  perfumes  to  sweeten 
this  chosen  retreat,  and  to  adorn  and  beautify  this  rural  harvest  field  of 
tropical  nature. 

The  allusions  above  made,  to  the  deep  impulse  of  feeling  with  which  I 
was  somewhat  inspired  when  passing  down  the  Cliagres,  is  a  mere  incident 
of  travel,  which  is  ever  more  or  less  the  accompaniment  of  all  such  de¬ 
scriptive  scenery.  It  is  true  that  such  a  river  and  mountain  landscape 
does  not  always  afford  the  like  favorable  impressions  to  every  traveller — 
and,  indeed,  quite  too  high  a  coloring,  in  the  view  of  some,  may  have  been, 
imparted  to  it  in  the  present  instance. 

But  my  business  is  more  directly  and  particularly  with  matters  of 
history,  with  figures  and  facts,  and  hence  I  give  the  go  by  to  all  such  ebuli- 
tions  of  admiration,  and  proceed  to  the  main  object  before  me.  \ 

A  South  American  wilderness  is  entirely  unlike  those  of  the  north. 

It  is  crowded  with  foliage.  The  undergrowth  is  thick  and  dense ;  and 
from  this  cause  alone,  it  is  not  unfrequently  rendered  perfectly  impene¬ 
trable  to  the  traveller.  Hence,  that  some  trifling  variance  should  have 
been  found  in  the  several  levels  taken,  and  estimates  made,  in  reference  to 
the  contemplated  improvement,  can  be  no  matter  of  wonder. 

As  we  approached  the  little  town  of  Chagres,  on  our  way  towards  the 
ocean,  the  hills  of  the  Isthmus  receded  from  the  view,  the  waters  became 
muddy  and  slow,  and  indications  of  impurity  and  unhealthiness  were  too 
distinctly  marked  in  every  thing  around  us,  to  be  mistaken  for  any  other 
place  than  the  one  whose  name  it  bears. 

As  our  little  canoe  reached  the  shore,  I  was  warmly  greeted  by  our 
American  Consul  at  Panama,  who,  it  seems,  had  came  over  a  few  days 
before  me  on  some  official  errand.  His  first  salutation  to  me,  was,  “  well, 

Mr.  Bryan,  we  have  good  news  from  the  United  States.”  And,  what  is 
that,  pray  ?  “  Why,  we  have  just  learned  that  your  goverament  has  offered 
‘  to  loan  this  country  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  at  ten  years  pay  day, 
‘provided  the  New  Granadian  government  will  proceed,  forthwith,  to 
*  make  a  Macadamised  road  between  the  two  oceans,  entirely  within  them - 
‘  selves ,  and  independent  of  all  other  nations .”  He  proceeded  to  say,  still 
further,  that  “  a  new  minister  had  been  sent  out  from  the  United  States 
‘  to  Bogota,  who,  as  he  understood,  was  fully  empowered  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject.”  In  reply,  I  observed,  that  I  had  heard  of  this  at  Panama,  just 
before  landing^ there.  That  the  visiting  officers  of  the  Customs,  had  an¬ 
nounced  it  with  much  seeming  animation  and  pleasure,  on  board  the 
Packet,  when  a  mile  or  two  out  from  shore. 

On  landing  and  calling  in  at  the  Custom-House  at  Chagres,  I  found  this 
same  story  was  in  every  one’s  mouth.  All  were  rejoicing  over  this 
cheering  news,  and  a  new  spirit  seemed  to  have  got  hold  of  the  people  here 
upon  this  subject. 

The  sequel  I  very  soon  learned.  England,  or,  rather,  the  Royal 
Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  of  England,  have  recently  had  on 
here,  some  of  their  most  experienced  and  scientific  men,  to  explore  this 
Isthmus  for  a  Macadamised  road .  Captain  Liot  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and 
Colonel  McGeechy,  Crown  Surveyor  of  Jamaica,  have  spent  months 
within  the  last  year,  m  the  woods  here  between  the  two  oceans,  in  making 
a  critical  survey  of  the  route.  On  making  inquiry  of  a  gentleman  re¬ 
cently  from  Jamaica,  I  found  that  the  Crown  Surveyor  of  that  Island,  had 
gone  to  England,  with  all  bis  maps,  charts,  notes,  and  estimates,  and 
that  the  work  was  expected  to  he  speedily  commenced. 

Now,  although  I  was  fully  aware  that  an  erroneous  impression  pre¬ 
vailed  among  the  people  of  this  Isthmus  as  to  the  offer  of  a  loan  from  our 
country,  (since  such  a  proposition  must  have  been  based  upon  the  preced¬ 
ing  action  of  Congress,)  still,  I  could  read  enough,  and  I  know  enough 
from  this  little  indication,  this  united  burst  of  popular  feeling  among  the 
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masses,  not  to  be  mistaken  as  to  their  wishes.  The  truth  is,  they  have  no 
great  partiality  for  England.  The  feeling;  here  is  decidedly  favorable  to 
the  United  States.  The  preference  of  this  passway  is  given  to  our  own 
country  over  all  other  portions  of  the  world.  They  dread  its  going  into 
other  hands.  Our  associations  are  felt  to  be  more  direct  and  intimate,  and 
the  principles  of  our  form  of  government  more  congenial,  than  those  of 
any  other  nation.  Hence  the  deep  feeling  manifest  upon  this  occasion. 

But  France  and  England  are  botfc  resolutely  intent  upon  the  command 
of  this  Isthmus.  Alternately,  they  have  long  been  shaping  their  course 
for  its  exclusive  control ;  and  their  respective  proposals  and  stipulations, 
from  time  to  time,  have  neither  been  stinted  or  few  for  all  such  securities, 
grants  and  safe  guards,  as,  when  accomplished,  would  effectually  protect 
them  iu  it3  occupation.  A  commission  from  the  King  of  the  French, 
has  recently  returned  to  Paris  from  a  year’s  tour  here,  upon  this  very  er¬ 
rand.  Their  Report  was  laid  before  the  French  government,  and  a  sy¬ 
nopsis  of  it  has  reached  this  country.  Meanwhile,  the  Rotal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Company  are  cautiously  and  stealthily  moving  forward. 

Already  in  command  of  some  twelve  or  fourteen  of  the  newly  built, 
and  splendid  two  thousand  tons  steamers,  running  to  the  West  India  Islands, 
and  touching  at  several  points  upon  this  coast,  they  are  watching  with 
eagerness  every  avenue  of  intercommunication,  ready,  at  any  onset,  to 
strike ,  when  the  blow  will  be  most  fatal  and  effectual.  And  now,  while 
I  write,  one  of  this  huge  class  of  ocean  Steamers,  with  England’s  broad 
banner  floating  over  it,  lies  ont  in  Port  before  me.  It  promises  to  afford 
me  the  only  means  I  have  for  a  conveyance  to  Jamaica  and  to  Cuba,  on 
my  return  home.  These  reconoiiering  Steamers  of  war,  are  all  officered 
from  the  British  Navy.  Heavy  cannon  form  their  ballast ;  and  their  upper 
decks  are  so  lightly  constructed  as  to  be  easily  converted,  in  a  few  hours 
warning,  .into  efficient  and  effective  engines  of  war.  All  this  can  be  ef¬ 
fected  in  less  than  48  hours.  This  new  “  Experimented  Squadron,’ ’  as  we 
are  aware,  is  ostensibly,  in  the  Royal  Mail  service  of  England,  and 
it  is  even  true  that  a  heavy  sum  is  annually  paid  the  company  for  the 
transmission  of  the  British  Mails  to  the  several  Colonial  Islands  in  these 
seas,  as  well  as  to  Carthagena,  Santa  Martha,  St.  John,  Chagres  and 
Cuba,  wffiere  it  is  regularly  conveyed. 

More  than  two  centuries  since,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  pronounced 
this  Isthmus,  “the  great  key  of  the  world  and  what  an  array  of  intel¬ 
ligence,  of  mind,  of  intellect,  has  since  given  sanction  to  that  opinion. 
Succeeding  generations  in  Europe  warmly  discussed  the  project. — The 
Earl  of  Chathman  was  its  early  advocate  and  friend. — The  Lords  and 
Commons  of  England,  as  well  as  the  French  Chambers,  have  at  sundry 
times,  had  it  spread  out  in  bright  array  before  th:m.  M.  Guizot,  the 
great  financial  leader  of  France,  has  raised  his  voice  loudly  in  favor  of  the 
proposed  union  ;  and  many  of  the  shining  luminaries  of  monarchy  over  the 
water,  are,  at  this  very  moment,  in  hot  pursuit  of  this  grand  sheme  of  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise,  so  promising  to  their  future  hopes  of  aggrandize¬ 
ment  and  power.  Cortez,  as  we  have  seen,  too,  early  saw  the  entire 
practicability  and  value  of  this  might)1,  measure;  and  the  immortal  Co¬ 
lumbus,  whose  bones  now  lie  encased  within  the  walls  of  the  grand 
Cathedral  at  Havanna,  and  who  sunk  to  the  grave  the  victim  of  per¬ 
secution  and  ingratitude,  was  scarcely  willing  to  leave  the  world  until 
this,  the  darling  object  of  his  hopes,  scarcely  second  to  the  act  of  discovery 
itself,  should  have  been  fully  consummated. 

By  the  speedy  execution  of  this  great  work,  how  easy  and  natural  will 
be  rendered  the  circumnavigation  of  the  Globe.  Such  a  voyage  can  then 
be  accomplished  in  less  than  one  hundred  days. 

American  bread  stuffs  will  then  float  upon  every  sea,  and  feed  every 
land.  A  little  while  hence,  and  a  new  Western  Star  beyond  the  moun¬ 
tains  will  expand,  and  freshen  the  commerce  and  trade  of  the  whole 
Pacific  coast.  Fine  markets  will  then  beckon  us  to  their  embrace.  New 
scenes  will  open  around  us,  and  an  active  and  busy  trade  will  ensue.  Al¬ 
ready  this  renewed  spirit  of  enterprise  is  felt  on  those  distant  shores. 
Two  regular  Packets,  as  I  have  been  credibly  informed,  now  ply  between 
Oregon  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Oregon  wheat  already  constitutes  the 
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main  supply  of  breadstuff's  for  the  Sandwichs.  At  these  beautiful  Is¬ 
lands,  too,  all  our  Men  of  War  in  that  ocean,  and^  the  principal 
Whalers  now  constantly  entering  Honulula,  the  Capital  of  Oahu,  seek 
their  regular  stores.  These  flourishing  Islands  are  on  the  highway  to 
Eastern  India,  and  already  has  the  foot  tread  of  American  industry  grap¬ 
pled  with  their  inviting  prospects,  and  expanding  importance.  Our  anti¬ 
cipations  of  the  rapid  growth  of  thefce  Islands  have  scarcely  kept  within 
hailing  distance  of  the  reality.  Society  there  has  recently  undergone  a 
complete  transition  from  the  degraded  and  distracted  condition  of  barbar¬ 
ism,  to  a  state  of  civilization  and  improvement.  Indeed,  all  the  social 
relations  otlife,  particularly  at  the  Capitol,  have,  of  late,  become  so  com¬ 
pletely  Americanised  there,  as  to  afford  nearly  every  comfort  and  pleasure 
common  to  our  own  land  and  country.  English  and  French  are  also 
there;  enough  from  many  distant  lands  to  render  it,  emphatically,  a  mixed 
population  of  enterprising  Foreigners  from  other  climes. 

The  expense  of  living  is  one  great  and  paramount  inducement  to  a  set¬ 
tlement  in  these  Islands.  It  is  astonishingly  cheap.  By  a  recent  state¬ 
ment  made  in  a  Honulula  paper,  it  would  seem  that  the  average  cost  of 
the  inhabitants,  per  day,  is  little  over  one  cent.  Everything  adapted  to 
tropical  climates  grows  here  in  great  profusion.  The  main  articles  are 
rice,  maise,  wheat,  potatoes,  yams,  bananas,  sugar,  coffee,  beans,  peas, 
onions,  radishes,  melons,  pine  apples,  cberemoyas,  oranges,  lemons,  figs, 
olives,  tobacco,  cocoa  and  cotton ;  besides  all  kinds  of  berries,  indigo, 
mustard,  hemp,  &c.,  &c.  Cattle  and  horses  also  flourish  well  there,  and 
nothing,  indeed,  but  the  awakening  spirit  of  public  enterprise  now  abroad, 
and  a  fair  proportion  of  Foreign  capital  to  drive  it  forward,  is  wanting  to 
render  these  beautiful  Islands  the  very  garden  of  the  world.  And  they 
stand  not  alone  in  the  broad  catalogue  of  distant  regions,  celebrated  for 
fertility  and  value.  Others,  though  less  settled  and'improved,  checquer 
over  nearly  every  portion  of  the  Pacific.  New  ones  are  constantly  find¬ 
ing  a  place  upon  our  maps  and  charts.  Some  already  there,  besides  those 
just  alluded  to,  are  rapidly  rising  into  importance.  They  all  go  under 
the  name  of  “the  Polynesian  Islands,”  from  a  Greek  compound,  sig¬ 
nifying  •“  many  Islands.”  These  several  groups  stretch  into  all  parts  of 
the  northern  and  southern  oceans. 

The  English  have  built  up,  and  are  rapidly  peopling,  the  Island  of  New 
Zealand.  The  group  called  Navigators  Islands,  and  some  others,  far  in 
the  Southern  seas,  are  also  commanding  the  attention  of  the  British  na¬ 
tion.  The  French  are  fortifying  Tahiti,  and  calling  it  theirs  ;  and  differ¬ 
ent  portions  of  the  Marquesas  and  Society,  the  Fejees,  Tonga  and  Somoa, 
are  exciting  more  or  less  of  the  rival  ambition  of  contending  monarchies, 
now  struggling  for  their  complete  control  and  mastery.  It  is  but  recently 
that  this  aspiring  rival  spirit,  came  near  involving  England  and  France  in 
an  exterminating  war.  The  English  Consul  then  at  Tahiti,  (the  Rev. 
Mr.  Pritchard,)  who  was  also  a  missionary  there,  was  charged  by  the 
French  authorities,  then  holding  the  power  of  the  temporary  government 
at  Tahiti,  with  a  seditious  intermeddling  with  their  affairs,  and  was  conse¬ 
quently  taken  home  to  England,  in  a  French  vessel.  I  believe,  however, 
that  this  difficulty  was  finally  adjusted,  but  the  principal  instrument  of  the 
conflict  never  returned  to  the  scene  of  his  former  labors.  He  was  subse¬ 
quently  despatched  upon  a  similar  duty,  as  I  learned,  as  a  sort  of  make 
shift,  to  the  Navigators  Islands.  I  saw  him,  at  Panama,  and  also  at  Lima, 
when  on  his  way  to  his  new  destination. 

And  how  stand  our  more  immediate  business  relations  in  the  Pacific 
ocean  ?  Independant  of  the  number  of  American  freemen  already  settled 
upon  the  various  Islands  throughout  those  distant  seas,  no  less  than  500  fine, 
well  stored.  Whale  Ships,  bearing  the  American  flag,  and  all  of  which 
must  look  to  our  country  for  protection  in  the  hour  of  danger,  are  in  con¬ 
stant  employment  in  those  waters.  Of  the  700  Whalers  now  sailing  from 
the  United  States,  more  than  two  thirds  are  in  that  ocean.  These  keep  in 
active  employment  over  14,000  men.  The  annual  quantity  of  oil  derived 
from  this  tremendous  whale  fleet  alone — a  fleet  that  may  well  excite  the 
wonder  of  the  world,  will  not  fall  short  of  from  three  hundred  thousand  to 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  barrels ;  nor  is  this  all.  There  is  another 


essential  article  of  value  connected  with  this  traflic.  I  am  informed  that 
more  than  two  millions  of  pounds  of  Whale-bone  annually  accrue  to  the 
Whaling  interest  in  those  seas,  from  this  prolific  source  of  yankee  enter¬ 
prise.  And  what  a  witness  have  we  here  of  the  onward  course  of  Ameri¬ 
can  industry  !  Who  will  think  of  staying  its  march  ?  Where  shall  we  fix 
its  limit  ?  Behold  the  contrast  we  are  enabled  to  present 

Two  of  the  most  powerful  maritime  nations  of  the  earth  are  those  ag¬ 
grandising  monarchies,  England  and  France. 

They  hold  an  almost  exclusive  dominion  in  every  sea ;  and  yet,  in  point 
of  Commercial  marine  in  the  mighty  Pacific,  they  are  greatly  our  infe¬ 
riors.  By  alate  Sandwich  Island  Journal,  I  perceive  the  number  of  Vessels 
entering  the  Port  of  Honululu,  for  1843,  stood  thus  :  American,  109 ;  Eng¬ 
lish,  7;  French,  14!!  And  yet  our  present  Naval  power  throughout 
those  waters,  is  less  than  one  half  of  either  that  of  France  or  England! 
And,  Sir,  should  we  still  linger  on  in  a  deep  mesmeric  slumber ;  should 
we  yet  choose  to  sleep  upon  a  magazine,  as  to  the  contemplated  union  of 
the  two  oceans  at  this  point,  or  within  a  few  degrees  of  this  point,  where 
will  be  our  future  security  ?  Once  imagine  one  of  the  most  powerful  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations,  the  denominated  “  mistress  of  the  seas.”  to  hold  the  exclu¬ 
sive  right  of  way  over  this  Isthmus,  either  under  a  charter  for  a  Rail  Road,  or 
a  Ship  Canal,  and  where,  I  ask,  would  be  the  protection  of  American  free¬ 
men  ?  And  echo  answers,  where  ?  Yes,  where,  then ,  would  the  thousands, 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  our  industrious,  emigating  sons,  look  for  security  ? 
I  confess,  for  one,  that  I  cannot  glance  at  this  appalling  condition  of  things 
without  being  deeply  moved.  Others  may  not  see  it  as  I  see  it.  I  cannot 
answer  for  them,  in  this  particular.  It  is  enough  for  me  in  this  my  sec¬ 
ond  passage  over  this  Isthmus,  to  feel  its  vital  importance,  and  to  raise 
my  feeble  voice  of  remonstrance,  humble  as  it  may  be,  to  a  longer  contin¬ 
uance  of  that  culpable  neglect  and  indifference  which  is  now  so  manifest 
in  the  United  States  upon  this  great  national  question.  Our  country  has 
never  yet  had  even  a  survey  taken  of  either  of  the  contemplated  routes. 
At  this  moment,  I  am  on  the  spot,  where,  if  I  had  but  half  an  eye,  I  could 
scarcely  fail  to  see  what  is  now  in  agitation.  The  Macadmised  road 
heretofore  referred  to,  is  the  mere  entering  wedge  of  a  mightier  undertak¬ 
ing.  That  measure  is  to  be  a  ready  means  ot  immediate  transit  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  and  will  be  found  immensely  convenient  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  a  higher  purpose.  We  have  already  noted  the  sensible  allu¬ 
sion  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  constituting  this,  “  the  great  key  of  the  world;” 
and  if  we  would  be  wise  in  time,  we  must  take  good  care  or  that  very 
key,  exclusive  in  its  use,  will  be  found  securely  fobbed  away  in  the  huge 
pocket  of  the  British  nation. 

This  interesting  point,  (althongh  no  real  road  has  ever  been  in  exist¬ 
ence  here,  since  the  destruction  of  the  old  Pizzaro  road,  and  nothing  but 
a  mere  mule  path  now  leading  from  Cruces  to  Panama,)  has  had  its  day  of 
glory  and  of  triumph.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  Gold  and  Silver,  in  the 
bloody  times  of  the  Pirate  Morgan,  and  the  Buccanneers,  came  over  this 
deep  trodden  track,  worn  down  as  it  is  by  the  weight  of  the  booty  of  that 
disastrous  age  of  desolation  and  slaughter,  on  its  way  to  Europe. 

And  through  this  very  route  too,  that  cruel  scourage  of  his  race,  the  in¬ 
satiate  Pizzaro ,  after  rushing  to  the  conquest  of  Peru  over  the  fallen 
victims  of  his  avarice  and  ambition,  and  butchering  5,000  innocent,  unof¬ 
fending  Incas  at  Cuzco  in  a  single  day,  transmitted  his  accumulated  mil¬ 
lions  of  specie  and  diamonds  to  the  Spanish  Court.  But  I  turn  with  heart 
stricken  horror  from  a  scene  so  disgusting  ;  and  must  crave  your  pardon 
for  this  incidental  allusion  to  one  so  utterly  devoid  of  every  attribute  of 
humanity.  His  life  was  the  final  forfeit  of  his  butcheries  and  his  crimes. 
He  was  finally  assassinated  in  the  Palace  at  Lima,  and  his  mortal  remains, 
unhonored  by  a  sepulchre,  have  been  crumbling  for  centuries  under  the 
Catholic  Cathedral  of  that  city. 

An  intermarine  passway  of  some  sort  is  loudly  demanded  here ;  and 
immediately  connected  with  the  accomplishment  of  that  end,  will  arise  the 
necessity  of  placing  a  line  of  American  Steamers,  to  run  regularly  between 
our  country  and  Chagres,  and  between  Panama  and  Callao,  as  also 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  the  Pacific.  And  even  no  w,  at  this  very  period, 
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that  step  is  loudly  called  for.  One  or  two  of  this  class,  of  proper  di¬ 
mensions,  should  be  speedily  placed  in  communication  with  the  business 
of  the  whole  Pacific  coast,  which  is  daily  and  hourly  growing  into  impor¬ 
tance. 

While  stopping  a  few  hours  here,  my  eye  accidentally  fell  upon  an  arti¬ 
cle  in  a  late  New  York  paper,  wherein  the  subject  of  a  Rail  Road  across 
the  Rocky  mountains  is  discussed.  I  read  this  communication,  I  assure 
you,  with  great  care  and  avidity.  It  strikes  me,  however,  as  rather  too  early 
to  enter  upon  a  scheme  so  expensive,  so  grand,  and  so  magnificent.  Such 
a  project  requires  the  developments  of  time.  I  believe  it  will  eventually 
be  accomplished,  and  that,  within  the  progress  of  an  average  generation, 
(S3  years.)  the  smoke  of  the  locomotive  may  be  seen  on  its  winding  way, 
through  “the  Great  Pass,”  to  the  distant  Pacific.  But  we  need  be  partic¬ 
ularly  cautious  at  this  juncture,  or,  while  thus  directing  our  eye,  a  work 
of  less  than  one-fortieth  of  its  cost,  and  yet  of  mightier  magnitude,  will 
make  a  great  pass  into  other  hands.  We  cannot  well  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
recent  ondit  of  the  day  in  circulation,  that  a  gigantic  and  grasping  pow¬ 
er,  has  its  appetite  now  fastened  upon  a  scheme  so  vast  that  its  future 
development  is  to  shake  the  earth  to  its  centre. 

Sordid  ambition  never  slumbers  or  tires.  The  cupidity  of  the  world  is 
never  quiet  or  inactive.  Monarchies  may  combine  for  self  protection,  and 
our  infant  Republic  may  yet  be  sought  out  as  their  first  and  most  natural 
victim.  It  may  at  least  be  wreil  that  we  are  found  sufficiently  watchful  of 
surrounding  dangers.  Although  I  would  by  no  means  deprive  those 
rival  nations,  England  and  France,  of  the  least  particle  of  .that  good 
feeling  they  seem  disposed  recently  to  cultivate,  yet  their  late  paternal 
embraces,  and  rapturous  overtures  of  mutual  affection,  have  well  become 
a  matter,  to  some ,  of  no  ordinary  amazement  and  wonder.  What  else 
but  a  significant  squinting  at  a  combination  of  interests  and  purposes, 
could  have  meant  the  recent  speech  of  Louis  Phillippe,  made  at  Windsor 
Castle,  to  a  certain  commercial  deputaiion  from  London,  and  which  was 
so  eagerly  caught  up  by  the  “News”  of  that  Metropolis?  The  King  of 
the  French  there  most  spiritedly  proclaimed,  that  “  one  infallible  recipe 
uas  left  the  two  nations',”  “join,”  says  he,  “your  money  with  ours,  and 
4 let  us  make  Rail  Roads  Peace  and  amity  must  follow  that  community  of 
4 interest ,  and  that  constant  communication  by  Steam,  which  approaches 
*  nearest  in  rapidly  to  the  interchange  of  thought.”  To  this  the  Editor  of 
the  “  News”  cheeringly  adds.  “  On  the  road,  to  Boulogne,  this  revolution 
4  is  already  begun — in  a  year  or  two,  you  may  breakfast  in  London  at  8, 

4  and  dine  at  6  in  Paris.” 

Upon  the  very  heel,  as  it  were,  of  this  significant  speech  of  the  King 
of  France,  made  on  British  soil,  and  in  the  presence  of  British  Noblemen, 
the  idea  was  first  broached  in  France,  (and  to  which  no  dissent  was  ever 
offered,)  of  placing  a  French  Catholic  of  the  Royal  blood  upon  a  throne 
to  be  created  in  Mexico !  This  may  indeed  be  a  day  for  building  up 
thrones  and  dynasties  among  the  allied  Sovereigns  of  Europe;  and,  when 
no  fitting  ground  shall  be  left  at  home  on  which  to  erect  them,  they  may, 
indeed,  seek  to  transplant  them  to  Foreign  climes;  but  they  will  find 
rather  an  uneasy  seat  on  this  side  of  the  water.  An  intolerant  spirit,  in. 
this  regard,  is  uppermost,  even  among  the  excited  revolutionists  of 
Mexico.  Military  despostisms  are  inclined  to  recognise  no  lines  of  descent 
but  those  resulting  from  the  bayonet  and  the  sword.  Let  the  good  work 
of  freedom  go  forward  as  it  has  begun,  and  every  monarchy  in  Christen¬ 
dom  will  soon  be  made  to  feel  its  power.  Crowns  and  sceptres  will 
crumble  before  its  march.  It  is  an  article  that  is  ever  gathering  strength 
in  its  onward  course  ;  and  if  the  present  enthusiasm  of  public  enterprise 
shall  long  remain  undisturbed  among  us,  nature’s  great  passway  over  this 
narrow  "connecting  link  between  two  great  oceans,  will  yet  be  success¬ 
fully  opened  to  the  expanding  commerce  and  trade  of  our  advancing 
country.  t 

The  animating  spirit  of  public  improvement  is  not  only  alive  in  our  own 
land,  but  it  is  taking  rank  hold  in  almost  every  portion  of  the  Globe. 
It  has  had,  it  is  true,  to  encounter  some  discouragements;  but  its  race  is 
onward.  Old  systems  and  creeds  are  fast  vanishing  away,  and  new  ones 
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are  usurping  their  places,  How  very  recent  do  we  find  the  earliest  demon¬ 
strations  in  this  noble  system  of  internal  improvement  even  in  enlighten¬ 
ed  Europe.  The  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  amid  ten  thousand  disheartening 
rebukes  and  sneers,  was  the  first  to  lead  the  way  in  opening  the  grand 
canal  from  Worsley  to  Salford.  Pledging  his  whole  private  fortune  upon 
the  issue,  and  after  draining  the  last  dollar  from  all  his  friends  through 
loans,  he  finally  triumphed  in  an  enterprise  whose  unexpected  success 
was  the  wonder  of  all  Europe.  But  at  times,  such  was  the  severity  of 
the  ridicule  to  which  he  exposed  himself  in  this  his  first  experiment,  as  to 
be  almost  past  endurance.  Indeed,  the  very  Engineer,  whose  advice  he 
had  sought  to  fix  upon  some  plan  to  carry  the  Canal,  by  an  aqueduct, 
over  a  certain  water  course,  is  represented  to  have  exclaimed,  on  arriving 
upon  the  spot,  “  1  have  often  heard  of  Castles  in  the  air,  but  was  never  before 
shewn  where  any  of  them  were  to  be  erected.”  But  the  indomitable  courage 
and  perseverance  of  the  man  was  yet  unshaken.  The  work  was  finally 
finished;  and  its  bold  projector  died  with  all  its  clustering  honors  floating 
over  him,  one  of  the  richest  noblemen  in  England.  But  such  was  the 
natural  timidity  of  the  world  in  its  early  improvements  and  undertakings, 
that  the  bare  mention  of  a  London  Bridge ,  or  the  tunnelling  of  the  Thames, 
even  but  a  few  years  in  advance  of  their  execution,  would  have  fright¬ 
ened  half  the  Bookmongers  and  placemen  of  Paternoster  Row  into  spasms* 

Now7,  how  vast  its  mounments  of  enterprise, — how  boundless  its  power 
and  its  possessions!  Distant  nations  have  caught  the  thrilling  enthusiasm 
of  its  advancement.  Ancient  Egypt,  once  the  cradle  of  science,  and  the 
seat  of  learning,  is  awTaking  from  her  long  night  of  decay,  and  looking 
forward  to  the  consummation  of  a  work  that  is  soon  to  unite  the  Red  sea 
with  the  Mediterranean.  Distance  is  beginning  to  be  obliterated,  and  time 
almost  annihilated.  The  great  desert  is  about  to  be  opened,  and  ancient 
Alexandria,  the  early  store  house  of  Commerce,  and  once  the  mistress  of 
the  world,  may  yet  arise,  Phenix  like,  from  the  ashes  of  her  fallen  glory. 
Once  the  battle  field  for  the  mastery  of  Rome,  her  decline  was  but  a  sad 
memorial  to  the  spirit  of  her  sons.  Now,  she  may  revive  her  hopes, 
renew  her  draught  upon  the  commerce  of  the  Indies,  and  look  for  a  suc¬ 
cessful  run  in  the  trade  and  intercourse  of  nations.  And  does  our  own 
land  receive  anj^  fresh  incentive  to  effort  from  these  glowing  aad  cluster¬ 
ing  Foreign  examples  ? 

Does  the  greatest  commercial  avenue  the  world  ever  witnessed,  yet  re¬ 
main  securely  locked  up,  in  its  own  native  element,  at  this  Isthmus  ? 
Have  we  no  great  national  interests  to  look  after  in  this  direction? 
Can  we  see  no  danger  in  the  movements  now7  in  progress  here  ?  Have 
we  nothing  at  stake?  No  Merchant  marine  to  protect?  No  national 
purposes  to  be  fostered  or  advanced?  Shall  wre  bid  a  final  adieu  to  the 
business  and  intercourse  of  these  seas  ? 

Where  lies  Cuba?  and  where  the  Mexican  gulf;  and  all  that  entire  fron¬ 
tier  coast,  washed  by  the  Caribbean  sea?  And,  where  too,  are  Oregon 
and  California,  and  the  rich  and  productive  Islands  of  the  Pacific  ?  These 
are  not  matters  to  be  idly  passed  over.  This  is  emphatically  an  age  of 
great  undertakings — of  vast  and  astonishing  enterprises  ;  and  how  rapidity 
kre  these  great  movements  multiplying  across  the  water. 

The  very  ocean  steamer,  to  wdiich  allusion  has  been  before  made, 
brought  out  the  bearer  of  Despatches  from  London.  I  met  him  in  cross¬ 
ing  the  Isthmus,  on  his  way  to  the  British  Minister,  at  Lima. 

At  this  great  national  crisis  of  public  affairs  between  the  two  govern¬ 
ments,  those  Despatches  are,  no  doubt,  of  deep  public  interest  and  im¬ 
portance. 

Dissentions  of  a  threatening  character  exist  between  the  United  States 
and  England, — and  the  great  misfortune  to  us  is,  that  the  intelligence,  in 
charge  of  this  British  agent,  will  reach  British  hands  in  Peru,  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  all  intelligence  from  our  own  land.  It  may  be  in  the  pockets  of 
the  English  squadron  at  Callao,  for  monihs,  before  a  word  shall  be  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  United  States.  How7  mortifying  the  reflection  to  true 
American  spirit,  that  most  of  the  valuable  news  from  the  States  to  our 
Naval  force  in  the  Pecific,  comes  to  them  by  way  of  Englaad !  Yes,  sir, 
humiliating  as  is  the  admission  to  the  pride  of  an  American  freeman, 
it  is  no  other  than  a  startling  fact,  that  the  commanding  officers  of  our 
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Pacific  Squadron  are  often  compelled  to  look  to  the  London  Times  for 
their  intelligence  from  Washington.  Thus,  we  see,  that  the  principles  of 
American  policy,  and  the  doctrines  of  our  government  have  first  to  pass 
through  the  significant  ordeal  of  the  organ  of  the  British  throne  ! ! 

The  whole  world  seems  now  to  be  in  deep  agitation  and  excitement. 
Invention  and  discovery  are  every  where  opening  new  fountains  of  won¬ 
der;  nor  are  the  United  States  behind  any  portion  of  the  Globe  in  this 
particular.  Some  among  us,  it  is  true,  are  doubting,  halting,  and  hesitating. 
No  matter  what  the  project,  we  are  sure  of  dispeptics  and  stoics  enough 
to  pronounce  it  impracticable  ;  but  recent  experience  has  shewn  us  that  the 
word  impracticable  has  scarcely  a  necessary  place  in  the  vocabulary  of 
American  industry.  The  grand  Canal  of  New  York,  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  America,  was,  at  its  inception,  pronounced  impracticable;  and  the  idea 
of  establishing  Rail  Roads  over  our  country,  when  first  espoused,  was 
deemed  almost  a  modern  monstrosity.  And  yet,  we  have  now,  I  believe, 
about  4,500  miles  of  Canal,  and  nearly  or  quite  4,700  miles  of  Rail  Road 
in  active  use,  and  in  construction,  in  the  United  States.  No,  we  have  little 
need  of  so  often  repeating  here  the  word  impracticable!  It  forms 
not  an  integral  part  of  the  creed  of  the  great  mass  of  American  free¬ 
men.  Onward  march,  is  the  modern  anglo  Saxon  substitute;  and  this  is 
fast  cleaving  down  every  opposing  obstacle.  The  current  has  commenced 
its  course,  and  it  cannot  be  arrested.  Emigration  will  not,  and  cannot  be 
intercepted.  The  great  deep  of  despotic  rule,  seems  every  where  to  be 
breaking  up,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  look  forward  to  the  hour  when 
the  enlightened  principles  of  civil  liberty  will  be  engrafted  into  every 
nation  and  government  claiming  civilization  and  intelligence  on  the  earth. 
American  enterprise  can  find  no  stopping  point,  or  resting  place,  but  in 
success.  It  will  roll  on,  and  that,  I  trust,  forever.  We  might  as  well  at¬ 
tempt  to  dam  up  the  Cataract  of  Niagara,  or  to  poke  back  the  foaming 
torrent  with  a  shingle,  as  to  ever  dream  of  staying  that  onward  impulse 
nowr  pushing  forward  the  hardy  sons  of  liberty  towards  the  setting  sun. 
“Westward  the  Star  of  Empire  takes  its  way,” — and  South¬ 
ward,  too,  the  twinkling  of  that  same  star  may  be  seen  in  the  distant 
horison.  a  witness  of  the  past,  and  the  harbinger  of  the  future.  Let  no 
one  presume  to  set  bounds  to  American  adventure.  Its  deep  flood-tide 
cannot  be  arrested  or  staid.  It  will  go  on,  until,  perhaps,  the  very  spot, 
where  I  now  sit,  or  within  a  few  degrees  north  of  it,  may  form  the  South¬ 
ern  boundary  of  the  North  American  Union. 

And  how,  at  this  great  crisis,  stand  the  efforts  of  the  U.  States,  in 
reference  to  this  interesting  connexion?  Where  is  the  evidence  of  that  bold 
activity  and  exertion,  without  which,  so  far  as  relates  to  our  own  land,  this 
all  absorbing  enterprise  at  this  Isthmus,  must  forever  languish  and  die  ? 
Do  we  stand  by  the  side  of  either  England  or  France,  in  this  important  par¬ 
ticular  ?  Are  we  not,  in  truth,  in  reference  to  this  question,  most  lamentably 
behind  every  other  rival  maritime  power  of  the  earth  ?  Where  is  our  com¬ 
merce  and  trade  in  the  Caribbean  sea  ?  Scarcely  an  American  vessel  of 
any  class  whitens  its  waters.  We  are  literally  unknown  there;  and  not  one 
solitary  foot  of  ground  have  we  within  the  tropics.  England,  France  and 
Spain  command  it  all,  except  those  portions  now  under  the  control  of 
native  occupants  and  owners.  Foreign  monarchies  have  an  iron  hand  upon 
those  fair  fields  of  abundance  and  wealth. — And  they  may  hold  on  to  their 
possessions,  until  our  prosperous  and  expanding  union,  in  the  future  en¬ 
largement  of  its  bounds,  shall  go  South  “for  quantity”  beyond  the  26th 
line  of  latitude.  All  the  great  rivers  of  our  continent  take  a  Southern 
direction:  this  faithful  index,  fixed  by  the  finger  of  the  Almighty  himself, 
points,  uneringly,  to  that  coming  destiny  which  awaits  the  march  of  lib¬ 
erty  over  the  world.  And  it  is  useless  to  be  figuring  up  any  other  result. 
That  day  may,  indeed,  be  now  near. 

And  if  such  an  extension  of  liberty’s  domain  shall  flow  as  the  natural 
result  of  the  general  march  of  intelligence  and  civilization,  now  advanc¬ 
ing  with  giant  strides  over  the  face  of  the  earth;  if  in  forwarding  the 
great  ends  of  rational  freedom,  the  shackles  of  despotism  shall  fall  from 
their  victims;  and  if  in  conflict  with  no  treaty  exactions,  and  in  violation  of 
no  international  obligations,  such  is  to  be  the  day  of  our  future  triumphs, 
every  true  lover  of  liberty,  and  every  philanthropist  and  patriot  through- 
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out  the  civilized  world,  must  uiiite  their  hearts  and  their  hands  in  exelain 
mg.  let  it  come.  The  decrees  of  Providence  are  certain  to  go  oh  to 
their  fulfilment  The  last  great  trial  of  Liberty  is  yet  to  be  hau.  Free¬ 
dom  and  intelligence  are  travelling  companions  ;  and  future  history  will 
fully  shew  their  entire  competency  and  ability,  however  strongly  repulsed, 

tO  MARK  OUT  AND  DEFINE  THEIR  OWN  BOUNDARIES.” 

With  usual  assurances,  See., 

JOHN  A.  BRYAN. 

Francis  Mabkoe.  Jr.,  Esq. 
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